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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A SyYMPOsIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
3 DIVISIONS. 


I—Tue HEApD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—THs Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tus Feet—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


VI.—-THE HANDS, 


N no member of the human frame is there 
greater individuality than in the hand. It 
may be too much to claim that no two 
hands were ever quite alike ; but that 
~ the statement is not by any means a 
~ very extravagant one will be at once 
agreed, if any person will undertake 
the task of finding “two alike” any- 
where in the circle of one’s acquaintance. 
Nor is there anywhere a recognized stand- 
ard of beauty for this useful member. 
The nose, the eyes, the brow, the chin— 
each may, and locally at least does, have 
a recognized perfection of outline and contour. But no 
“standard ” has been promulgated for the hand, nor does it 
at all follow that its shape is governed by the general en- 
semble of the figure, as is very much more the rule with the 
foot. It is no unusual thing for a strong, heavily-built man 
to have ahand of more than womanly delicacy; while per 
contra, a slight man may have a hand of wonderful thickness 
and strength. Neither of these can be called beautiful, in 
the best sense of that term, the one because it is too slight, 
and the other because it is too rigid; the model, therefore, 
would seem to be that which is of average size, normal in its 
proportions, and conforming to the ideal of proper relation 
to the rest of the physique. 
The importance of the proper study of the hand is im- 
pressed by a realization of the artistic power of the member. 
No sensitive photographer but instinctively shrinks from the 
subject who desires a picture including the hands, for well he 
recognizes that these are the most difficult portion of the 
figure to pose gracefully and satisfactorily. The most awk- 
ward “sitter”? may usually be coaxed into an easy pose—or 
what will pass for one; but when an awkward hand is to be 
included, it is an impossibility to banish the tell-tale stiffness 
and constraint. The painter studies the hand quite as much 
as any other feature, for the effectiveness of his work, while 
the trained orator depends sometimes quite as much upon the 
power of the hand as upon the persuasive accents of the 
tongue. This is not simply the law of gesture, as taught in 
schools of oratory, for the eloquent use of the hands in public 


Every orator of note has a gesture method peculiar to him- 
self and effective, but which, attempted by another, becomes 


simply ridiculous affectation. The eloquence of use, there- 
fore, like the beauty of form, depends evidently not upon 
any fixed rules, but upon a certain inexplicable fitness pecul- 
iar to the individual. 

What to do with the hands, especially on important social 
occasions, is with many persons, even of cultured habits, often 
a disturbing problem. No one likes to appear awkward, and 
frequently the very dread of doing so precipitates the result 
that was feared. Quiet self-possession, especially amid un- 
wonted scenes, is the solution of all perplexing matters of 
this sort ; but unfortunately the command to be self-possessed 
is much easier to give than to obey. What to do with the 
hands, therefore, is best solved by doing nothing with them. 
If no thought is given them, they will naturally take care of 
themselves, in a manner that will attract no attention and give 
no mortification to the possessor. One thing, however, should 
be early instilled into the practice of children, as it is then 
most easily made a rule of conduct; keep the hands at rest 
when there is nothing for them properly to do, The practice 
of incessantly toying with whatever may be within reach is 
one of the most annoying imaginable, in that class of habits 
which do not directly affront other people ; and is not by any 
means confined to those who might be classed as ill-bred. 

An incident in point will illustrate the practical phase of 
this habit. The writer once noticed a clergyman, whose fin- 
gers were never at rest. No sooner was his prayer begun, 
than they began their work. While the man of God prayed 
long and earnestly, his busy fingers explored every portion 
of the external surface of the reading-desk. They found each 
nail that had been used in the upholstering, dwelt upon its 
head with a gentle emphasis, as though distinctly to indicate 
it to the congregation—who certainly followed the preacher’s 
fingers much more generally than his prayer—every junction 
of the plush was traced back and forth as though to find pos- 
sible entrance for the persistent fingers’ ends; and when 
finally a small rent in the covering was revealed, it seemed 
from the fond persistence with which the aperture was 
fondled, coaxed together, drawn apart and explored, that the 
object of all the research was at last realized. Of all this 
ridiculous fumbling the perpetrator was, of course, entirely 
oblivious—and that was the worst phase of the matter; the 
habit had become fixed, and is doubtless a life-long posses- 
sion—such as it is. 

With the hands, as with most of the rest of the equipment 
of the human frame, we ought to make the best of that which 
is provided by nature; but this making the best is not by 
any means always done. Neglect and misuse are too often 
charged back to poor Nature, when, in fact, it is simply 
human inattention which is to blame. The time has gone by 
when hard, rough hands, save in the case of men in a few of 


| the rougher lines of employment, are considered a necessity, 
speech cannot, unfortunately, be communicated in schools. | 


or when the possession of smooth hands, with white, soft skin, 
is regarded as the mark of effeminacy in men, or of repre- 
hensible pride and affectation in women. To make the 
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person attractive, neat and becoming, pleasing to one’s 
associates and a source of satisfaction to one’s self, is no 
longer regarded as frivolous vanity, even among hard-work- 
ing men and women, except in very ignorant or very slovenly 
communities. ‘The man or woman, therefore, who has a 
beautiful face, a shapely hand, or a form perfect and graceful, 
has a possession of which to be thankfully proud, and on 
which it is justifiable to bestow care and attention, witha 
view to preserve and enhance the priceless gift. 

Something of what was said in a former paper regarding 
the complexion will also apply to the texture and color of the 
hands; and while it may seem extremely prosaic, it is none 
the less a fact that in order to have attractive hands, one 
must have good general health. Impaired digestion or 
biliary action manifests its presence in the skin of the hands 
quite as certainly as in the countenance; as abnormal nerv- 
ousness is very likely to find its first manifestation in the 
restlessness of the finger tips. It is well to bear in mind, 
therefore, that while sunburn, tan and stain may be removed 
by external applications, the sallowness of disease is not sus- 
ceptible to that manner of treatment, and the first step for 
those who are afflicted by any of the multitude of ills which 
cluster under this general designation is to attempt the res- 
toration of the correct action of the system. 

It should also be borne in mind that whatever tends to force 
the blood to the hands or to retain it there, is an enemy, not 
only to perfection of color, but to the health of the members. 
Many a maiden, prettily attired in some charming manner, 
with close-fitting sleeves, has suffered mortification from the 
fact that her hands and wrists would persist in looking so 
provokingly red, and has doubtless mentally ascribed every 
cause but the true one. Just the tight sleeve, which pre- 
vented the free return of the abundant supply of blood which 
her energetic young heart was persistently throwing into the 
hands and wrists—that was the only cause of her annoyance ; 
but it was a cause quite sufficient to account for the hightened 
color, and with the color went also the fact that the circula- 
tion was being more or less interfered with, the veins of the 
section affected were being abnormally filled and distended ; 
and interference with the normal circulation is always better 
in its absence, for every reason. What is true of tight 
sleeves, is also true of gloves, corsets, or any other portion of 
the apparel which acts as a compressor. Wherever the ill- 
effect is noticed, the remedy is apparent. 

There is another phase of this tight-glove matter, however, 
which is of so delicate and important a nature that it may 
well be presented in the words of a standard writer on 
matters of decorum and kindred topics, quoting from that 
very excellent work, the Bazar Book of Decorum, published 
a number of years since, but none the less valuable : “ Fashion 
alone can find grace in a female hand dwarfed of its propor- 
tions by depriving it of its natural exercise, and by pinching 
it with a too short and narrow glove. Nothing is uglier, ex- 
cept it be a Chinese club-foot, to our sight, than those cramped 
paws of kid in which our fashionable women delight. All 
true artists have such a horror of them that they avail them- 
selves of every pretext to keep them out of the pictures of 
their female sitters. The pinching glove, as generally worn, 
is not only excessively uncomfortable, especially in cold 
weather, but it permanently deforms the hand, rendering it 
lumpy and podgy.” 

Coming to the details of perfect hands, the familiar ad- 
juration of careful and systematic cleanliness cannot be 
omitted; for though no lady needs a suggestion in this di- 
rection, it may be a necessity to utter a word in behalf of 
some chjldren—or even of some of “the lords of creation.” 
Says an eminent clergyman: “I am disposed to think that a 
Christian man, whatever his occupation, will in some way 


contrive to keep his hands clean, or at least to cleanse them 
daily. I confess that I suspect the man who comes to me 
with soiled hands, whatever his errand.” We may even 
quote a little further from the same admirable authority ; not 
so much for the application of his exact words as for the very 
pertinent and wholesome suggestions which are conveyed 
on general principles. ‘There is many a minister,” he 
says, bringing the application point-blank to his own pro- 
fession, “who does not command the situation which he 
thinks his talent and learning deserve, simply because he is 
negligent on this point. He never finds out the real reason 
why he is not called to the parish where his sermons are so 
well liked. And many a young man wonders why he does 
not get into certain circles where his intelligence and good 
habits would seem to give him entrance, when the whole 
reason is to be found in the region of personal care and 
appearance.” 

These words were, doubtless, as true as any messages 
which this able teacher ever delivered from the sacred desk; 
but the extreme of dudishness for the young man or utter in- 
dolence for the young woman, through fear of marring the 
personal appearance, is equally reprehensible as the other 
extreme of self-injury. Many a young woman has reached 
the settled conviction that she cannot do house work, as it 
would ruin her hands; but the fact remains that multitudes 
of women are doing just that kind of labor, working hard 
every day, and yet have beautiful hands. How is it done? 
Simply by the exercise of care; by taking pains to avoid the 
soiling, staining, abraiding or burning of the fingers, hands 
orarms. Where, from the nature of work to be done or the 
careless habits of the worker they seem a necessity, gloves 
for nearly every variety of housework are to be obtained; 
there are chamois gloves for sweeping, dusting or handling 
furniture, rubber gloves for wet work, and gloves for cooking ; 
but if these are not for any reason available, “an old pair,” 
especially if a size or two too large, will be found valuable 
for a thousand uses. 

It may not be amiss in this connection to remind the care- 
ful housewife that there is nothing worse for the hands than 
some of the cheap, poor soaps which may be used froma 
mistaken notion of economy. They injure the hands, injure 
clothes, injure everything with which they come in contact, 
and should be sedulously avoided. There is nothing better 
for the toilet than pure castile soap, and for laundry and 
kitchen a good white soap which bears the name of some 
maker of established reputation is always the safest and in 
the end the cheapest. A tender, sensitive skin is often sadly 
injured and poisoned through the use of bad soap, whose 
agency in the matter may never be suspected. 

It may seem pedantic to even offer a suggestion regarding 
hand-washing, since, probably, few of our readers have 
reached the philosophic conclusions of a certain youth, 
who had recently taken up the study of a new branch 
of science, which he proceeded to apply thus: “ The ap- 
plication of cold water produces a mentai shock, accom- 
panied by asense of dread. Nature, therefore, could not 
have intended that the human frame should be bathed in 
cold water. The application of warm water, if not actually 
agreeable, is certainly less repulsive; but nature did not 
provide warm water, except in a few abnormal instances, and 
it could not, ergo, have been intended that water of any sort 
should be used as an external application.” 

As arule, neither very hot nor very cold water should be 
used, even for washing the hands, though the peculiarities of 
the individual temperament should be consulted, since for 
some organizations peculiar treatment may be required. 
Generally speaking, a violent contrast between the tempera- 
ture of the person and the bathing water is not advisable. If 
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the system is heated, warm water only can be safely applied, 
which may be followed with that which iscooler; and on the 
contrary, where a person is seriously chilled through ex- 
posure to severe weather, cold water should be the first ap- 
plication. The analogy from these established principles 
would indicate for the normal condition of the individual 
the use of moderately warm or tepid water, and expe- 
rience shows this generally to be best and always to be 
entirely safe. 

For keeping the hands white, where there is a tendency to 
tan or discoloration, there are numerous applications which 
bear the approval of general commendation, a number of 
which will be herewith presented; but it should be borne in 
mind, in all cases, whether of application to the hands or to 
any other part of the person, that the simplest article which 
will give the desired result is always the one that should be 
used. Chemicals are dangerous, in all cases; doubly and 
trebly so when compounded by some ignorant person without 
conscience or care save for the money he may be able to 
obtain, and put forth under high-sounding names with the 
most remarkable pretensions. If anything of this kind must 
be employed, let it be the compound of some reliable phar- 
macist, bearing his name and full directions for use. 

Almond paste is one of the most approved preparations for 
keeping the hands smooth, white and delicate. It can be 
obtained at most drug stores or may easily be made. Take 
two ounces each of bitter and sweet almonds, pound toa 
paste, and add half an ounce of oil of almonds, half an ounce 
of finely cut castile soap, and a few drops oil of bergamot. 
It is applied at night, a loose pair of kid gloves being drawn 
on the hands to keep it in place. A similar and perhaps 
even more efficient preparation is made by dissolving an 
ounce of white wax in a sufficient quantity of almond oil, 
the operation being best done by immersing the vessel in a 
kettle of boiling water. This mixture has to be applied while 
warm, and a pair of large gloves should immediately be 
drawn on to keep the wax in place, as it soon cools and is 
disposed to peel off. Cold cream is also an almond prepa- 
ration, and is made by mixing with four ounces of oil of 
alinonds, one-half ounce each of spermaceti and white wax. 
Apply a moderate degree of heat carefully till the whole has 
liquefied, then add two ounces of orange or rose water. 

Oatmeal is a favorite application, neat in use and very effect- 
ual. A simple way to use it is to keep a box filled with the 
fine meal conveniently near the toilet bowl, and after wiping 
the hands dry and rubbing them briskly, to dust them thor- 
oughly with the meal. Gloves may be worn, if loose, without 
special discomfort, but they are scarcely necessary. 

Glycerine is a standard article for this use, and there are 
few better for most people. The hands should be thoroughly 
washed and dried, with this as with any other preparation, 
before it is used; a moderate quantity—somewhat more than 
will be readily absorbed—is then applied and vigorously 
rubbed in, a pair of gloves, generally, being needed to pre- 
vent the soiling of bedclothes or garments. 

Where it is a necessity to use hard water, afew drops of 
ammonia may be added. This not only softens the water, 
but has a very good effect on the skin. The use of a small 
quantity of borax has the same effect. Both of these articles 
are practically harmless, for any such use, and they are very 
cheap and easy to be had. A convenient way to use the 
borax is to have a bottle filled with hot water, in which a 
saturate solution should be made. This will be indicated by 
small crystals lying on the bottom of the bottle. Adda trifle 
more of water, shake up thoroughly, and when wanted poura 
few drops into the bathing water. 

A bottle of vaseline should always be kept at hand, for it is 
not only a desirable cutaneous application in many cases of 


itching skin diseases, and for intractable sores, and the like, 
but it may be used to advantage in the few cases where the 
application of glycerine produces unsatisfactory results. 

Lemon juice has valuable qualities, both for whitening and 
softening the skin and for the removal of tan, stains and dis- 
colorations. There is no difficulty about its application or 
the subsequent treatment. Several of the above named 
articles may be mixed or combined, with the best results. A 
favorite English recipe calls for two parts of lemon juice and 
one each of glycerine and almond oil. Honey balsam is an- 
other English favorite, and worthy of confidence. It is made 
of eight tablespoonfuls of strained honey and one-fourth the 
amount of glycerine warmed together till thoroughly mingled ; 
to this, when cold, is to be added two tablespoonfuls of rec- 
tified spirit, in which three drams of citric acid have been 
dissolved. The mixture is scented to please and is then 
bottled and corked at once. 

This list would not be complete without including an old 
and favorite American preparation, which our grandmothers, 
perchance, used in the days before modern progress and 
culture had reached into so many of the details of conduct 
and action. Into awineglass each of Gerinan cologne and 
lemon juice, two cakes of brown Windsor soap were finely 
shaven, the mixture being allowed to stand for a day or two 
till it became a homogeneous mass which could again be 
moulded into a cake, and proved very satisfactory in remov- 
ing stains and whitening the hands. 

Before the subject of stains and emollients is dismissed, a 
word of warning should be spoken against the indiscriminate 
recommending of deadly poisons for the most common use 
about the person. Whether the people who make these 
recommendations are simply ignorant or utterly careless of 
the danger they invite makes no difference ; oil of vitriol, 
oxalic acid and cyanide of potassiu:» are recommended by 
these writers, as carelessly as lemon juice or glycerine, as 
desirable agents for removing stains or discolorations from 
the hands. They are efficient in this direction, to be sure ; 
but each of the three is a dangerous poison and in the hands 
of any person ignorant of its qualitics or careless regarding 
them, liable to cost even life itself. Cyanide of potassium is 
an especially deadly poison, and should not be used under 
any circumstances. 

Chapped hands are an especial source of annoyance to 
many persons during cold weather. Homely as the remedy 
may seem, there is probably nothing better or more effective 
than a simple rubbing with pure mutton tallow. One part of 
glycerine to two parts of soft water, with a few drops of rose 
water added, will be found very useful; so will vaseline or 
either of the following recipes : 

One dram of borax, six ounces of rose water, and one 
ounce of glycerine. 

One ounce of glycerine and one ounce of alcohol, mix 
together, then add eight ounces of rose water ; bottle for use. 

Liquor ammoniac, tincture of opium, spirits of turpentine, 
and olive oil, equal parts of each. After washing and drying 
the hands in the morning, at midday, and in the evening, 
pour a teaspoonful of the liniment in one hand, and rub the 
hands and fingers together as if washing them. Repeat the 
process with the other hand. If the sore parts smart too 
much, the liniment should have a little sweet oil added to it. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


DREAMS in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils ; 
They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves, as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity.—Ayron. 
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THE MOUSE. 
Anna Belinda sat quietly thinking, 
And Sally Hypatia sat reading a book, 
When, out from a corner, with little eyes blinking, 
A visitor crept with a wondering look ; 
And though he was timid in manner, and shrinking, 
Yet Anna Belinda cried, ‘‘ Mercy, I pray!” 
While Sally Hypatia, not even once winking, 
Jumped over the sofa, and fainted away. 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OURRANTS. 


CONTAINING RECIPES SEASONABLE AND RELIABLE. 


HOSE who have read Miss Alcott’s 
charming story, “ Little Women ”—and 
who has not read it ?—will recall Meg’s 
despair when “the jelly wouldn’t jell.” 
Mistress Brooks is not the only little 
woman to whom jelly-making presents 
itself in the light of a most perplex- 
ing and uncertain problem. I once 
heard a young woman, quite noted 
for her housewifely accomplishments, 
affirm that her only real ordeal in house- 
keeping was the making of currant jelly. 

“Tt is not the labor,” she explained, “but the dreadful un- 

certainty and suspense of the operation. Always following 

precisely the same rule, one year success crowns my efforts, 
while, perhaps, the year following my jelly will prove a dismal 
failure.” 

When I explained a method, which I had never known to 
fail, she laughingly responded that she would reserve her 
thanks until the rule had been tried and not found wanting. 
This was several years ago. Now she tells me she has christ- 
ened the recipe, “Jelly warranted to e//.” 

Before giving this rule to readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
let me preface it with a few suggestions: Never wait until 
currants are thoroughly ripe before making jelly. The half- 
ripe fruit contains more gelatine, consequently requires less 
boiling, and the jelly made from it will be of a brighter color 
than that made from the dead ripe fruit. Again, it is unwise 
to gather currants just after a rain, as the moisture lessens 
the certainty of firm jelly. For the same reason, obviously, 
the fruit should not be washed. Although it is not necessary 
to stem the currants, they should be carefully looked over, 
all leaves and poor berries being removed. Then pour the 
fruit into a stone jar and place upon the back of the range, 
where it will gradually heat through, occasionally mashing 
with a potato masher. It should not be allowed to boil, as 
the stems are liable to discolor the jelly. It is a well-known 
fact that fruit juice grows dark if allowed to stand in tin re- 
ceptacles. Although this should be guarded against, I have 
never noticed any bad results from pressing the mashed fruit 
through a colander previous to straining through the jelly- 
bag. It saves considerable time and labor at all events, and 
is my invariable custom. 

Currant Jelly. 

To each pint of currant juice allow one pound of sugar. Place 
the juice in a porcelain-lined kettle and allow it to boil briskly for 
20 minutes, skimming off whatever impurities rise to the surface. 
Then add the sugar, stirring until it has dissolved. Let it boil 
steadily for two minutes and remove from the fire. This jelly 
will be bright in color, and should be firm in a few hours. 

For a different jelly to serve with meats, an agreeable variation 
may be made in the following manner: When filling the jelly 
glasses reserve a portion of the boiling liquid, and to this add some 
fine large currants. Allow one cupful of the currants to a quart of 


jelly. Stir them carefully into the jelly and pour into the glasses. 
It is not necessary or desirable that the currants cook, as they 
should remain perfectly whole. 

Raspberry and Currant Jelly. 

To one and one-half pints of currant juice allow one-half pint of 
raspberry juice and two pounds of sugar. Proceed as in rule for 
currant jelly until the sugar isadded. Then boil zo minutes. The 
raspberry juice requires more boiling than the currant. This jelly 
is more easily made and of finer flavor than that made entirely of 
raspberries. 


The following rule for spiced currants is not so well known 
as it deserves to be. Prepared in this manner the currants 
are especially fine with cold meats: 


Spiced Currants. 

Five pounds of currants, weighed after they are stemmed; four 
pounds of coffee sugar; one and one-half cupfuls of vinegar; one 
tablespoonful each of salt, cinnamon, cloves and pepper. Mix the 
ingredients and boil until the consistency of rich preserves. 
Sweet Pickled Currants. 

Five pounds of currants; two and one-half pounds of brown 
sugar; one pint of vinegar; one tablespoonful each of cinnamon,,. 
cloves, allspice, pepper and salt. Cook half an hour. 


These are not so rich as the spiced currants, but are almost: 
equally good. 

A word in closing concerning the fruit itself. Within afew 
years a very large, fine variety, known as Fay’s Prolific, has 
been introduced, and has given such unbounded satisfaction 
that I am impelled to say a word in its praise. The berries 
are as large as the old-fashioned cherry currant, and equally 
fine in flavor. It is a prolific bearer and is destined to great. 
popularity. Those who are not familiar with this fine variety 
should give it a place in their gardens, and, after testing it,. 
will be loath to exchange its fine fruit for the inferior quali- 
ties generally offered in the market. 

A —Sara Sedgwick.. 
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BLIND. 
Dark, dark, all dark; 
For me there is no spark, 
No ray of light upon my lonely way; 
But I must, all my life go stumbling, groping, feeling, 
Always striving, but never reaching the mark— 
For all is dark. 


Past, past, long past; 
And yet it seems but yesterday that I saw last. 
Why am / cursed with eyes that cannot see, 
Why must / grope and stumble, who was ever free 
To wander where I would, with head erect 
And step as light as any? Why did it affect 
Me, and none else but me? 
And now I wander lonely, and no helping hand 
Is stretched to guide me to that far off land, 
Where, after striving, I shall see at last— 
As in long past. 


Light, longed for light ; 
What is it makes the dreary way so bright? 
It is, that through the past, and through the dark, 
While I was struggling like a weary bark 
Tossing forever on an angry sea, 
A voice, a loving voice, said unto me— 
“T help thee, little pilgrim of the night; 
Mine is the hand outstretched to aid thy sight, 
I saw thee wandering in this woful plight, 
I saw thee struggling in the weary fight, 
I care for, watch o’er, help, and lead thee right— 
I give thee light.” 
What care I now-for all the dreary past — 
No longer tired, but content at last; 
Thy love has made the darkened pathway bright 
And all is Light. 


—A. kK. 
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SOME FORMS OF 00-OPERATION. 


WITH INTERESTING DATA AND MEMORANDA. 


several years ago instituted its practica 
experiment amongst some of the wom 
en of Cambridge. Their rise and fal 


paring a rabbit), “first catch your codperators.” 


mand is far out of proportion to the supply of even the com- 
monest sort! 


There seems to be no good reason why washing should be 


HE original advocate of codperative | done in American any more than in French or German 
housekeeping, Mrs. Melusina Fay | homes; so it might be well to make the family washing the 
Peirce, after writing several articles on | objective point in a codperative experiment. But before 
her favorite theme for the magazines, | launching forth, let the experimenters fortify their souls with 


] | the knowledge that 95 out of 100 men who go into business in 
- | this country fail at some time during their career, which will 
] | act as encouragement to the timid, if they also remember 


in this endeavor is interestingly set | how many of these men afterward succeed, in spite of early 
forth by Mrs. Peirce in a little book | failures. Probably the chief danger of failure in a codpera- 
entitled “‘Codperative Housekeeping ; | tive laundry would be the neglect to engage an experienced 
How to Do It, and How Not to Do It,” | manager, who could devote all of her time to managing the 
the main point in doing it seeming to be | business, having about three of the codperators to serve as a 
recipe in Mrs. Glass’s cook-book for pre- | Board, with whom she could consult when necessary, dut 


who would not interfere with her management, so long as they 


The Cambridge women failed because there had been | thought fit to have her hold such a position. This latter is a 
nothing in their lives previously to train them for the busi- | very important point, and would save many households, as 
ness of codperation. It is a science born only of self-denial | well as institutions, from coming to grief if it could be 
of the individual, for the success of a common aim. It is | observed. 


a forfeiting of present comfort and pléasure for the sake 


of a possible future good. It is, often, the descent from 


I lately visited, in an Eastern city, a laundry giving hand- 
employment to washerwomen, which proved a great expense 


a pedestal of personal ease to become an indistinguish- and trouble to the board of ladies who supervised it, in turn, 
able unit in a society where every member must put her | until it was suggested to them that they were pursuing a pen- 


shoulder to the wheel purely for considerations of an im- 
personal kind. 

Now, when we consider that the life of a woman, from 
almost her first conscious moment, is a training to narrow her 
interests down to her own family and herself; that she has 
usually scarcely money enough for her personal needs, to say 
nothing of her wants; that as a general rule she is not trained 
in the simplest business habits, such as keeping engage- 
ments and observing punctuality at no matter what incon- 
venience to herselfi—when we consider these facts we can 
hardly wonder that so multiform a first experiment as that of 
the Cambridge women came to grief. It was a case of trying 
torun before they had learned to walk. But when one has 
glimpses into the discomforts of the average home, it cer- 
tainly appears desirable that missionary effort to relieve the 
terribly overburdened American housewife should not lightly 
be discontinued. 

Housekeeping in this country presents many difficulties 
unknown to women of other lands. The German and French 
housewives of cities do not carry on the trades of baking, 
washing and ironing under their domestic roof, which simpli- 
fies the weekly routine to a degree that would seem heavenly 
to many a tired woman in our midst. It would probably 
strike them as absurd, as it would us if we came across 
cities of equal civilization where the city housekeepers still 
struggled with their own weaving, butter-making, curing of 
meats, etc.,—all occupations which not very long ago were 
part of the household tasks. 

It is unusual, to say the least, to find a business house 
where one man is expected to combine such offices as book- 
keeper, porter, engineer, factory hand, and errand boy at the 
same time ; yet the average family expect their one servant 
to unite in herself the accomplishments of a trained cook, a 
fine laundress and a skillful baker, besides having a general 
knowledge of the care of a house. It reminds one of the old 
Dutch gardener who expressed his opinion of the hopeless 
impracticability of women, by saying, “ They expect to get 
the most fragrant rose, the most beautiful rose, the biggest 
Tose, the daily-blooming rose, the hardy rose and the thorn- 
less rose, all combined in one plant, for the sum of ten 
cents!” So it appears in the servant-girl problem, we are ex- 
pecting brains, versatility, intelligence, honesty, strength and 


ny-wise, pound-foolish policy, which finally led them to en- 
gage an experienced working-woman as manager, when order 
was quickly evolved from confusion, and before long the new 
manager not only made the laundry pay her a good salary, 
but produced in addition a profit of $50 per month to hand 
over to the Board. 

Even for those who wish to work, not for their own com- 
fort, but for others, such work as this is one of the most en- 
lightened forms which charity could take. It is doing good 
to womankind in a way which damages no one’s self-respect. 
This aspect is too often forgotten by those who desire to 
show their love for humanity, it being far easier and more 
pleasing to native selfishness to pose as a Lady Bountiful 
than to keep one’s self in the background while helping peo- 
ple to help themselves. What all women most need is to have 
their powers of self-help diligently cultivated, and to be 
shown new methods for improving their condition. 

Let one walk through a crowdéd tenement-house or the 
closely-built quarters of the poor, and no reflecting person 
can fail to notice how vastly codperation would benefit them. 
But poor women are not in a position to try experiments, and 
risk failure, in order to work out the possible solution of social 
problems. First of all, they lack the knowledge, and in the 
hand-to-mouth struggle for existence few of them could spare 
time or money to invest in making trials for the permanent 
improvement of their condition. Hence the great need that 
these experiments should be studied and worked out by those 
who do not risk their all in the undertaking. 

There is scarcely a city of any size but where two or three 
practical women, strong, enthusiastic, and, above all, with 
good common sense, could be found who would take this in 
hand as a life-work, if they could once be brought to see the 
immense and lasting power that codperation would have in 
elevating the mental, as well as material, condition of those 
who enter into its spirit. Its very essence is love to the 
neighbor, and its invariable effect, when rightly practiced, 
broadening, refining and civilizing. 

But the preaching of the gospel of codperation must pre- 
cede the building of its church. It is a missionary work 
requiring daily exhortation, constant advocacy through the 
mighty channel of the press, and, when possible, indorsement 
by the pulpit. It will need pastors unselfish enough to say 


fidelity, all for the sum of $3 a week, and this when the de- 


to their best workers, “There is a field where practical re- 
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gard for people’s welfare in this world is a work of even more 
importance than the keeping up of a church.” A-story is told 
of a certain devout man who took his sister, a poor widow 
with eight young children, into his home to be his house- 
keeper. As Sunday after Sunday went by and she did not 
go to church, he remonstrated frequently at her neglect of 
her duty. And in answer to her assurance that she had no 
time to go, he finally offered to take care of the children and 
do her work for her one Sunday while she went in his place. 
It would take too long to relate his manifold experiences 
during her absence, but the narrator ends by saying that the 
exhausted man met his sister, on her return from church, 
with the acknowledgment that he had concluded she fully 
earned the right to heaven in the next world by staying at 
home in this, and he would never interfere with her again. 
Now if the codperating missionaries could see the number of 
equally burdened women, struggling yearly under their wide 
multiplicity of duties, they would hasten to bear the burdens 
of those overloaded shoulders, by striving to bring into ex- 
istence the many forms through which relief might prac- 
tically flow. 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” is a truth 
only realized by those who know the inner life of the respect- 
able poor, who have seen the extortion under which they 
suffer, from their inability to buy coal by the load, flour by 
the barrel, or to find a safe place of deposit where they may 
save money in small amounts. 

The wisest philanthropists, the world over, are now work- 
ing along the line of codperation. The literature on this sub- 
ject is rapidly increasing to record the various manifestations 
of this latest form of brotherly love. Who has not read of 
the wonderful Rochdale pioneers, who have shown their love 
to mankind by tediously working out an experiment which 
has educated thousands of working people to the knowledge 
that “united we stand, divided we fall,” is a truth especially 
designed to benefit the weak? Or the wonderful credit-banks 
for the people of Schulze-Delitzsch, a form of codperation 
which has been successful to an extraordinary degree? In 
our own country many women are working steadily in an in- 
conspicuous way to spread the principle wherever their influ- 
ence extends. Children’s savings banks have been estab- 
lished by teachers for children of the public schools, where 
the amount saved has not been so much an object as the 
training in habits of self-denial, thrift and foresight, and to 
show how the action of one can influence another. Miss 
Grace Dodge of New York has done a wonderful work in 
grounding the principles of cooperation amongst the work- 
ing-girls of that city, who now have numberless club-houses 
of their own, comfortably equipped with their own sewing- 
machines, their teachers in cooking, dress-making, etc.; their 
music-rooms, libraries, and their own lodgings, which are free 
from the suspicion of patronage, which makes many inde- 
pendent-spirited girls resent the quarters provided as semi- 
charity by the ladies of the Woman’s Christian Union. 

In Newport, R. I., began the Coal Club, whose members 
save, through spring and.early summer, enough money to 
buy their coal at wholesale summer rates for the following 
winter, delivered in such quantities as they can receive at 
one time. 

A celebrated lectrrer not long ago described a coéperative 
housekeeping club for people of comfortable incomes, which 
at last accounts had proved a social and financial success. 
The members were composed of a limited number of families, 
who began by taking a certain amount of stock, with which 
capital they purchased or leased a house convenient to the 
residences of the codperators, engaged a capable and ex- 
perienced housekeeper, who hired servants, attended to the 
buying, kept accounts, and generally superintended, Break- 


fast was served in the comfortable dining-room from 7 to 8, 
lunch from 12 to 1, and dinner at 6 o’clock. Each member 
paid a low price for board, and at the end of the year the re- 
sults summed up were: No cooking to bring discomfort into 
their homes, no worry about servants ; but a better table than 
each had previously had, and a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the amount of their original investment. One cook, of better 


‘quality than usual, had done for 50 people what ten incompe- 


tent cooks had formerly tried to do for ten separate families. 
One kitchen fire saved to the codperators the expense of nine 
wastefully- managed kitchen fires. One wholesale buyer 
saved enormously over ten separate retail buyers. It is not 
stated whether the waitresses employed at the club-house 
were also sént to do the daily housework for the members at 
their homes, but some such arrangement might be a practi- 
cable one. It can easily be seen in such a plan how much 
depends, not only on the ability of the manager, but also on 
the spirit of the codperators. Life is, at best, often but a 
choice of evils, and the truest philosophers are those who 
seek, not perfection, but the simplest attainable mode of life. 
The conspicuous cooperating ventures of history have fre- 
quently been those whose members gave themselves up to 
voluntary poverty, with community of goods and daily em: 
ployments. The successful ones of the future will be those 
organized for mutual thrift, on a self-supporting basis, but 
leaving intact the individual home in its most important 
features. 

—E£illen Battelle Dietrick. 
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WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 


When the sun goes down 
And across the fading lea, 
Like the crooning of a mother, 
Comes the murmur of the sea, 
The golden clouds of sunset 
Change to sober, restful brown, 
And soft Peace unfurls her mantle 
When the sun goes down. 


When the sun goes down, 

And from out the glowing West 
The evening breeze comes sighing, 
Like a whisper from the blest, 

Come the little ones, aweary, 
Clinging to their mother’s gown, 

And they nestle in her bosom, 
When the sun goes down. 


“When the sun goes down! ” 
Cries the toiler o’er the sea, 

“ Sweet thoughts, by labor banished, 
Will come trooping back to me, 
And the smiles of those who love me 
Take the place of duty’s frown, 
For in dreams I shall be with them, 

When the sun goes down.” 


When the sun goes down 
The ills of life recede ; 
Hushed is the voice of evil, 

And the selfish cry of greed ; 
Then, happy, homeward footsteps 
Echo through the quiet town, 
And rest comes to the weary, 
When the sun goes down. 


When the sun goes down 
On this busy life for aye, 
Perhaps the night that follows 
Will be better than the day. 
O, may its rising shadows 
Find us ready for a crown 
And the rest that surely cometh, 
When the sun goes down. 
—Mortimer C. Brown. 
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MORNING GLORIES. 
MorNING MusINGs on “ BLUE Monpay.” 


oo OLLY, Polly, it’s four o’clock; the 
sun’s above the apple-trees, and the 
Morning Glories are looking whole 
volumes of heroic things! Get up— 
besides it is Monday morning!” 

This from Lorac, as she opened all 
the doors and windows, with several 
bangs, at that unchristian hour. 

“That’s always the way,” I mut- 
tered, “one never can have that last 
delightful nap on blue Mondays.” 

Any one who is half a Christian 
can sympathize with me in my afflic- 
tion, which is to like to lie abed, especially if there is much 
work to be done. There is always most to be done on Mon- 
days. I drowsily dragged myself down the back stairs, know- 
ing that it was useless to try to sleep when I would be called 
just as I became unconscious. From Morning Glories to 
soap-suds! From Mount Olympus to bread and butter! I 
looked at the staring, crimson things half sullenly, half blam- 
ing them for a part of this world’s burden of Monday work, 
but without other emotion than that of anger. Why a Morn- 
ing Glory should be praised so much for its bright color and 
great beauty is a thing past my comprehension. What has it 
to do but to look pretty, and to be admired? Nothing! Its 
dress lasts till it is worn out, without having to go through 
the starching and fluting process twice a week, on an average. 
To say the truth, Lorac’s appearance was not eminently 
suggestive of Morning Glories. So wasn’t mine. A brown 
check, slat bonnet, which the Hoosier school-master would 
very graphically describe as a pasteboard tunnel covered with 
calico, and vividly reminding me of the ancestral cart, which 
family history says came West when my grandmother was 
younger than she is to-day, sat tipped upon her head, and 
the curtain hung in melancholy folds about her shoulders. 
Though her features were hidden, I knew the thoroughly 
practical expression that stood vertical in her eyes and squared 
her eye-brows, as she briskly prepared to broil the steak for 
breakfast. It might here be said that my toilet was ditto in 
some respects, with the exception of the bonnet. 

To those who are unacquainted with wash-day, I will say 
that one is expected to wear no hair except that which she 
slept in the night before. Ribbons, collar, and cuffs, are en- 
tirely useless in the oncoming struggle. Bare arms and a 
big apron are considered, if not fashionable and becoming, at 
least useful and perfectly proper. Short dresses are much 
preferable, unless one enjoys dragging the poker and other 
loose articles in her countless journeys from the stove to the 
wash-tub. Slippers are as ornamental here as they are usually. 

The general look of things in the kitchen was bristling. 
Even the poker took on an additional shade of aggressive 
stiffness. ‘Touched with remorse I looked around for some- 
thing to do; seeing two empty water-pails, I snatched them 
up hastily and started for the well at the corner of the house. 
The Morning Glories took me by an assault, at once gorgeous 
and overwhelming, for I forgot everything about remorse and 
empty water-pails. “Ah,” said I, with a long breath, “ well 
might one drink the wine of life from such goblets; the gods 
themselves would not despise so royal abeaker!” For, thrown 
out from their background of the dark green, heart-shaped 
leaves, they opened their countless cups to the morning. The 
vines ran over the wall and clung to the low eaves, and draped 
the windows in heavy festoons, which were pictured on the 
floor, varying with the slight breeze which moved them. If 
Only our lives were fashioned after such pattern! If only we, 


too, bloomed in good deed and thought, our lives taking on 
richer color as we grew upward into years! But 
** We, too, have autumns when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare. 
But each day brings less summer cheer,”’— 

“TI wonder if she is trying to dig down to the Lower Si- 
lurian,” said the emphatic but despairing voice of Lorac, as 
she thrust her head out at the pantry window, and in again 
like a vision. “ Humph, soap-suds,” saidI, as I swung the 
pump-handle with superhuman energy, somewhat increased 
by the rattle of a wagon turning the bend in the road, as there 
was no telling who the driver might be. Lorac was in earn- 
est, and when she was, there was no time for any further phi- 
landering. So, assuming a cheerfulness of spirit which I did 
not feel, I hummed gayly, 

** Come, arouse ye, arouse ye, 

My brave Swiss girls, 

Take the pail, and to labor away, 

The sun is up with a ruddy glow,”— 
“ And has been these two hours,” said the practical Lorac. 
Thus checked on every side I relapsed into silence and soap- 
suds. 

Circumstances had conspired to give me a melancholy view 
of life and its surroundings. Life, I mused, is nothing but a 
series of ups and downs—which I was convinced of literally 
at that moment. Well, after all, perhaps ups and downs are 
good for people. Many are worthless because their lives 
have been, as it were, one continued “up.” They have no 
way of sympathizing with people who have all “downs” until 
they have a few themselves. 

Rubbing, if it be the right kind, takes away our selfishness 
and teaches us to be thoughtful ; not for our best friends, alone, 
for that is only selfishness on the same base and having the 
same altitude as selfishness for ourselves. This can be 
proved, according to Loomis, by Prop. VI, Bk. VIII, to be 
equivalent to selfishness for ourselves. It should teach us to 
be thoughtful for every one whom we meet, not because that 
kindness may be reflected back upon ourselves, in its like, 
but for the sake of the humanity in us all. 

The humblest processes of life are types of its greatest 
ones; by an inevitable law, we are thrust into the cauldron of 
adversity ; no consolation comes from the fact that we are ac- 
companied by others whose fate is like ours; but, presently, 
there comes a time when we have grown white enough to 
bear prosperity, with no hurt to ourselves; then the clothes- 
stick of some merciful providence, always over us,—though 
we knew it not—reaches down and lifts us out. Behold, the 
sky is blue and the sun shines! The cool waters of peace 
lave our spirits until we forget the past bubble and heat. 

Ah, well, if we could only whiten the garments of the inner 
life, as those of the material life, we would not so much mind 
the toil, the tumult, and the sorrow. The noontide heats had 
closed the cups of the Morning Glories, but they had preached 
their little sermon, and spread over the intensely practical 
and commonplace, the faultless poetry of nature. — 

—Pauline Adelaide Hardy. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD TIME PROVERBS. 
Strive not with a mighty man, lest thou fall into his hands. 
Be not called a whisperer, and lie not in wait with thy tongue. 
Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends. 


Sweet language will multiply friends and a fair speaking tongue 
will increase kind greetings. 


Change not a friend for any good by no means, neither the faith- 
ful brother for the gold of Ophir. 
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“PIZEN-OLEAN” WOMEN. 
THE HOUSEKEEPERS OF MODERN FICTION. 

E all know her; we met her in our 
first flush of maidenhood, when 
fancies of the coming reigning 
prince were sentimentally stealing 
through our day dreams,—and we 
then and there resolved to be like 
this wonderful, irreproachable 
model, and we reverenced this her- 
oine of fiction, of our castles-in-air, 
and gave to her our heart’s alle- 
giance. She is always up with the 
sun, singing with the lark, her eyes 

brighter than the morning dew, her cheeks flushed with 
the tints of the “red, red rose,” her hair blown about her 
brow in sweet disorder by the soft June breeze, her trim figure 
neatly dressed in cool calico, over which is a spotless white 
apron, her tiny feet are snugly cased in dainty slippers—and, 
after making muffins and broiling the steak (which, by the 
way, never heightens her color unbecomingly), she smiles, over 
the fragrant coffee urn, at her proud young husband, who rel- 
ishes his breakfast with no misgivings about his young wife’s 
cooking, and no savage reflections about his mother’s su- 
perior methods. 

With a kiss he leaves his dear companion and goes to his 
office, while she washes the dishes, bakes, sweeps and dusts, 
and then gets a hearty dinner, which keeps him in good 
spirits all day long; again she is alone to clear away the din- 
ner dishes and wash the pots and kettles, attend to her flower 
garden, gather a bouquet, don a pretty pink cambric after- 
noon gown, entertains Mrs. Gossip and Miss Milly, embroid- 
ers or sews until it is time to get the supper, entertains her 
husband with bright chit-chat, then washes and wipes the 
dishes, starts the bread, and if there are no babies to bathe 
and put to bed, she takes up her darning, talks to her husband 
about the latest novel or archeological discoveries, while he 
comfortably smokes his cigar. 

That was a charming picture to the uninitiated, and we 
burned with a laudable desire to show the world how such 
books influenced us, when we should arrive at wife’s estate. 

We confess that we wondered how so busy a woman found 
time to read the latest novel, or magazine, and keep up her 
practice—except by singing to the babies. It never occurred 
to us that she could be any more tired than represented, such 
were the systematized methods of her work. 

Ah, but there is the other housekeeper of modern fiction. 
This one is the lazy, inefficient girl, who, fresh from some 
fashionable boarding-school, possessing a smattering of ac- 
complishments, marries her father’s clerk, who, of course, is 
not able to support her after the grand manner of former 
days, and she is neither capable of directing the one servant 
(kindly provided by her father), nor is she able in any way to 
be of the slightest practical use. She comes down late to 
breakfast, pale and listless, her hair in curl-papers, a soiled 
ruche on her neck, her blue cashmere gown torn and dang- 
ling about her frail figure, the rouge streaks yet upon her 
cheeks, her temper irritable from having sat up too late the 
night before to finish some “thrilling” tale; her husband— 
the honey-moon over—scowls at the burnt steak and watery 
coffee, hastily bolts his breakfast—and thus brings on indi- 
gestion and a thorny disposition—rushes down town, glad to 
be in his office, diverted by business. 

The day goes on, the dinner is no improvement upon the 
breakfast, and the rolls and cake for tea are heavy. But there 
is always a moral to this story—the wife is either frightened 


father fails, and her reformation is absolutely necessary—or 
she dies, a victim to tight corsets and bonbons. 

The poor husband neither becomes a misanthrope nor a 
heart-broken man, but usually marries the rosy-cheeked coun- 
try girl who is visiting in town, and makes him happy ever 
afterwards, by contrasting so favorably with his first wife. 

The absurdity of these extremes, these pictures in black 
and white, was not so patent to our girlish mind. With house- 
keeping wisdom has come, and discrimination lingers. 

“ Housekeeping ” means work—and hard work, too, if the 
wife cannot afford to keep help, and the question most seri- 
ously needing consideration is, how can housework be made 
as easy as possible. We heartily approve of a most attractive 
appearance, but we are inclined to doubt the bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks, if, day after day, such rounds of care follow. 

To be sure our grandmothers did a life-time of hard work, 
which may be the very reason that we are not able to bear so 
much. Besides, with our civilization has come a thousand 
and one cares and duties that they knew nothing of—and 
what slaves to these very unnecessary evils are countless 
numbers of women, who bravely bear their burdens till, at 
last, tired out, they lie down to their first rest. 

There are some housekeepers in real life that fiction can- 
not comprehend. There are many wives who, through the 
force of circumstances, have to share privation and care with 
their husbands, and their life must necessarily be one of self- 
denial, trials, and work, work, work. And they spend no 
time in morbid repinings, but face their burdens, making 
them light as possible. They are their own cook, chamber- 
maid, kitchen-girl, washer-woman, seamstress, nurse and 
housekeeper, and, if child-bearing plays a prominent part in 
their life, God help them. 

We are not surprised when we see their tired shoulders 
stoop, their color fade, their hair turn gray,—their very health 
almost gone. Can their work be made easier? They only 
know. But very likely the carpets were swept oftener than 
necessary, the kitchen floor washed, the stove blacked, the 
washing larger, the children’s dresses more elaborate, the 
ironing more conscientiously done, a greater variety of cook- 
ies, pies, and cakes, than were altogether necessary. 

However, such a woman has few idle moments, but let her 
make as many as possible ; let the air and sunshine come into 
her house, and let her sit down-at times without a lap full of 
mending. 

A woman should not go beyond her strength, and it is not 
only selfishness on the part of the husband that prompts him 
to save his money instead of hiring help, but it is false 
economy. 

Those whose circumstances do not permit of keeping com- 
petent help, should hire the hardest part of housework done. 
And a husband should see to it that his wife doesso. He 
must know that it is impossible for her to wash, and iron, and 
bake, and sew, and walk the floor at night with a fretful baby, 
and take no recreation in the open air without reaction and 
exhaustion, to say nothing of faded, prematurely old women. 
It cannot be otherwise. How soon does the wife cease to be 
a companion, and becomes a mere housekeeper. 

The majority of young married people, particularly in small 
towns and villages, live upon salaries of from $1,000 to $1,500, 
which, though not pitifully small, admit of few luxuries. In 
the country help is rarely kept, even among people perfectly 
well able to keep it—from custom, I suppose. And the wife 
whose mind and nature might have been more broadly culti- 
vated has degenerated into a mere housekeeper, whose chief 
interest isin keeping her house neater than her neighbor's. 

“Poison clean’? women are no exceptions. But there is no 
need of the younger generations following in these footsteps. 


into better behavior by a stern, disagreeable aunt, or her 


Each one can study her own self and work better than a 
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stranger can advise her. But let her, in furnishing her new 
home, choose that which makes housework easiest. 

How less tiresome for her back to sweep straw matting, to 
dust willow chairs, to keep fresh and clean lace draperies! 

Study physiology and hygiene, that your cooking may be 
simpler and more healthful; sit in the open air—walk in it. 

Wear simpler gowns, if you are your own seamstress, and 
take time to read, and sing, and play—to be a companion, in- 
deed, for your husband. Do not make numberless pies and 
doughnuts and cookies, and steam over “ preserving” in hot 
summer days—duy fruit. 

If by any reason unfitted for the cares of Monday, let 
them go, and do not utterly unfit yourself for Tuesday’s 
work. Do not add work to work. Learn the art of letting 
things go, and save a little of youth, and health, and good 
looks. Do not stay indoors until the constitution grows 
delicate in that fatal way, but systematize the work so that 
a walk in the open air will be an important feature of the 
daily program—and do not worry if Mrs. B. is considered 
the “better housekeeper.” 

P. S.—A woman’s postscript is said to contain the only im- 
portant part of her letter—and I have a very heterodox state- 
ment to add. That is, that the very best housekeeper and 
mother I ever knew, when married, knew absolutely nothing 
about housework—but she had brains and a good deal of 
common sense. She keeps but one maid, and does the prin- 
cipal part of the work herself. Her cooking is the delight of 
all who know her. Her children are ideal in manners and 
cultivation, and she, herself, would be an adornment in the 
most cultivated, fashionable drawing-room. And when first 
married she had none of the advantages—or disadvantages, 
for I have seen sad results—of the cooking-school; indeed, 
she is in every way an exception to the housekeeper of modern 
fiction. 

—Mrs. F. R. Merry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT THE POSTMAN BRINGS. 


Of all life’s minor blessings 
Fate or providence may send, 
There is nothing e’er so welcome 
As a letter from a friend,— 
For the spirit of the writer 
Lurks within the glowing lines 
And e’en how much a ‘‘—” may mean 
The reader quick defines. 


But for commas and the colons 
We have little use, to-day, 

They are frowned upon by fashion 
And have no excuse to stay, 

For modern “love of letters” 
Will tolerate no less 

Than briefest art and formula 
Ideas can express. 


And the old-time books on Letters 
(If we’d follow their advice) 

Would send the correspondence 
To limbo in a trice. 

’Tis known without the telling 
That you take your pen in hand, 

For otherwise is nothing writ 
Throughout this goodly land. 


And ’tis an item understood 
That you, in best of health, . 
Should wish your friend this blessing 
Of nature’s truest wealth. 
Oh, kind, polite and friendly 
Must the model letter be, 
And never dull or prosy, 
If you would write to me. 


—Jsadore Baker. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


APPETIZING DISHES 


FROM THE Boston COOKING SCHOOL. 


“ T know what the pudden’s to be—apricot roll-up. Oh, my buttons!” 
— The Mill on the Floss. 


HREE meals aday! It sounds tiresome, 
seems tiresome, is tiresome to get three 
meals a day, 21 in a week, with extra 
ones between whiles, week in and week 
out, month in and month out, year after 
year. But variety that spices life can 
be introduced into the cooking, and 
novelty helps to tide over many a weary 
stretch of work. The families are to 
be pitied where decade after decade 
the same old dishes appear and reap- 
pear. If good digestion waits on appe 
tite, how important that the appetite 
should be good. Nothing conduces 
more surely to this than appetizing, 
unlooked-for dishes. Surprise the 

family with new food. Even the gods themselves would tire 

of one brand of nectar served unendingly in the same fashion. 

The unskilled housewife keeps on monotonously serving 
the same dishes, often because she feels surer of “ good luck” 
with recipes that she has used so often that she could concoct 
dishes from them blindfolded, but good cooking is not a 
matter of luck. If one understands the fundamental princi- 
ples of cooking, and has reliable recipes to follow, new dishes 
will turn out as perfect as the threadbare ones. 

The average recipe merely names quantities of ingredients, 
and is about as valuable to the inexperienced cook as recipes 
in a dead language would be. It is just as important to know 
how to put the ingredients together as to know which ones to 
use. After long and varied experience one learns the prin- 
ciple of adding milk, oil, etc., drop by drop; that there is a 
reason for it, and that it is not a whim; that after the whites 
of the eggs are in sponge cake it must not be beaten, since 
that drives out the air that has been beaten into the eggs, and 
so makes the cake fall, etc. But even when one has learned 
the whys and wherefores of putting materials together “‘ just 
right,” she is a daring cook who trusts to anything but a recipe 
that is not only reliable but most explicit. “ Natural cooks,” 
who can prepare excellent food without detailed directions, 
are, indeed, rare. The average housewifé needs all the as- 
sistance she can get. 

The cooking schools that are springing up all over the land 
are much more than places where one learns recipes. There 
one learns what to do, and how to doit, and why it is done 
—most valuable information in the home, where pretty much 
all the manly and womanly virtues depend upon the way the 
inner man and the inner woman are nourished. 

Recipes for several delicious dishes are appended, from the 
Boston Cooking School's extensive bill of fare, and all of 
them are suited to the resources of the average larder: 
Chicken Gombo. F 

This is a nourishing dish and an excellent way of serving chicken, 
which roasted or fricaseed would not be enough to “go around.” 

Singe the chicken, remove pin-feathers, and cut into pieces ready 
for frying. Wash and wipe dry, and fry brown in hot salt pork fat. 

Remove the chicken from the pan, and fry half an onion, cut fine, in 

the pork fat, then add one pint okra, cut fine, and a sprig of parsley, 

and cook these slowly for 15 or 20 minutes. Okra is a nourishing 
vegetable, and can be bought canned wherever the fresh vegetable 
is not to be had. Now put chicken and cooked onion, parsley and 
okra into a stew-pan, add one cupful of tomato, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, and one and a half pints of hot 
water; cook slowly until the chicken is tender, then add one cupful 


of cream, one cupful of boiled rice, let it heat up and serve, Strain 
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the tomatoes, which may be canned or fresh, allowing five fresh 


tomatoes to a pint of okra. 


This is an especially nice dish where one has chickens and 
cream for the raising and milking; it is more expensive, of 
course, in the town, where these articles come high. 

Cusk a la Creme. 

This is a simple dish with a fancy name that need startle nobody, 
and one that offers an agreeable change from plain boiling or fry- 
ing as a means of serving fresh fish. 

Boil a four-pound fish in a wire basket, in water with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar anda teaspoonful of salt added. Have the 
water boiling when the fish is put in and allow 20 minutes for above 
sized fish, or until the flesh separates from the bones. Remove, 
drain, cool, take out the bones, and separate the fish into flakes with 
a silver fork. Sprinkle well with salt and pepper. 

Now put a layer of fish on a platter, then a layer of sauce, and 
so on, alternating fish and sauce until all materials are used. Cover 
now with buttered crumbs and brown ina hot oven. To make this 
dish even more attractive, for a lunch party, say, fill single shell 
dishes in same way in place of serving on a big platter. 

For the sauce, melt two tablespoonfuls of butter and add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour; pour on slowly one pint of hot milk (put 
on to heat while the fish was cooling) in which a slice of onion, a 
slice of carrot, a sprig of parsley and a bay leaf have been cooked 
and afterward strained out. Add one teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper. 


The wire basket is a great convenience to the cook, for 
boiling fish, frying croquettes, potatoes, etc. Putting vinegar 
in the water in which fish is boiled keeps the flesh firm. 
Baked Bananas. 

Put three teaspoonfuls of butter and six of sugar and three of 
lemon juice into a bowl set in hot water. Peel and quarter six 
bananas, baste three times with this liquid and bake 30 minutes. 
Potato Puff. 

One pint of hot mashed potato, add a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, one-half spoonful celery salt, one tablespoonful 
of butter, and hot milk enough to moisten well. When partly cool 
add the yolks of two eggs beaten well, then the whites beaten stiff, 
and bake 1o minutes. Marking the top of the potato, before put- 
ting it in the oven, in squares or diamonds makes it look attractive 
when served. 

Rolly-poly Pudding. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until light, add a cupful of sugar, 
the juice of one lemon, then add the whites of three eggs beaten 
stiff, and one cupful of flour into which one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder has been mixed. Pour intoa buttered pan and bake about 
zo minutes. When done, turn out on a towel, have ready apricots 
(stewed or canned), chopped fine, and in sufficient quantity to cover 
the sheet of cake. Roll up, and serve with sauce. For apricot 
sauce, take one cupful of apricot juice (from canned or stewed 
fruit), half cupful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of corn-starch; 
mix together, and boil five minutes. 


Any fruit can be used in this pudding, and if properly made 
the cake will rol] up in jelly-roll fashion without trouble, by 
supporting the end that is being rolled with the end of the 
towel it rests upon. 

Plum Pudding Glace. 

This is a delicious frozen dessert, and easily prepared where one 
has an ice-cream freezer and whip churn. 

Mix one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, one salt- 
spoonful of salt together. Add one well-beaten egg; add one pint 
hot milk, cook'20 minutes. Add one square of chocolate (melted 
over boiling water). Strain, add a tablespoonful of vanilla and 
freeze. When partly frozen add two ounces of candied cherries, 
one ounce of apricots chopped fine, and one ounce of raisins that 
have been soaked 12 hours in one-third cupful of cooking wine. 
Finish freezing and serve with this sauce: Beat the yolk of one 

' egg, add a tablespoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of brandy; 
stir over hot water until thick; cool, and then stir in one pint of 
cream whipped. . 

Chocolate. 

This delicious drink is very easily made, yet few, comparatively, 

serve chocolate worth drinkirg. 


Melt two squares of chocolate, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
two tablespoonfuls of water together. Add one pint of hot water. 
Boil five minutes, add one pint of hot milk, and serve at once. 

No cocoa preparation is equal to chocolate, and nothing 
could be simpler than the above method of preparing. Two 
squares means two of the divisions marked by grooves on the 
pound cakes, and they are equal to two ounces in weight. 

A word about supplies. One is often debarred from adding 
a new dish to her menu by seeing that it calls for a bit of this 
or a bit of that which she never has in the house. Those who 
do not use wines or brandies in cooking can always supply 
the place of recipes that call for these ingredients with others, 
also delicious, but when it is parsley, or a bay Jeaf, or some- 
thing of that kind, that is needed to give the right flavor, it is 
worth while to get these articles. Variety costs no more and 
is a deal more appetizing than “much of a sameness,” and 
well-seasoned food isa great appetizer. Not highly seasoned, 
by any means, but we// seasoned, where the result is a skilful 
blending of flavors so that no one is strongly apparent. 

Of the Boston Cooking School, more anon. 

—Dinah Sturgis. 
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QUANTITIES IN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Sixty drops of liquid make one teaspoonful. 

Two teaspoonfuls of liquid make one dessertspoonful. 

Two dessertspoonfuls of liquid or four teaspoonfuls make 
one tablespoonful. 

One tablespoonful of liquid makes one-half ounce. 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid make one wineglassful, or 
two ounces. 

Sixteen tablespoonfuls of liquid make one-half pint. 

Eight tablespoonfuls of liquid make one gill. 

Two wineglassfuls of liquid make one gill, or one teacupful. 

One coffeecupful makes one-half pint. 

A heaping quart, or four coffeecupfuls of flour make one 
pound. 

A full tablespoonful of flour makes one-half ounce. 

Ten eggs make one pound. 

One pint, or two coffeecupfuls of granulated sugar make 
one pound. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of pulverized sugar make one 
pound. 

One pint of broken loaf sugar is one pound. 

One tablespoonful of butter is one ounce. 

One pint of soft butter makes one pound. 


One cupful of butter makes one-half pound. 
—Greta Beverley. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TO A POTATO, 


Thou white and soft perfection of thy kind! 
Thou feathery, powdery, dainty edible, 
Thy snowy, creamy substance, gustable, 

Delights the eye and satisfies the mind. 

What though a lowly place ’tis thine to find— 
Mere side-dish in the grand menu—yet still 
Temptation must each fluffy crevice fill, 

And be (the cook agreeing) pleasure-lined. 


How fared the world before thy presence came ? 
How set a dinner for the genial group, 
So wont aroun 1 my eager board to troop, 

Without thy laughing face and ’customed name? 
Nay, bid me not to such resources stoop? 

Too helpless I—too high and proud thy fame. 


—Mary Walpole Wood, 
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SUMMER RAIN. 
A Moop. 


Heavy the daisies hung their golden crowns, 
Bowed on their stalks the honey-hearted clover, 
Beat down with drenching weight of rain, 
The distant wood in pearly mist wrapped over, 
Stood voiceless on the brow of yonder hill, 
And so my heart was bowed, my whole soul still, 
With weight of utter loneliness and pain. 


AT EVENTIDE THERE SHALL BE LIGHT. 


After a ceaseless drip of rain 
From a heaven of leaden gray, 
After the moody weariness 
Of a rainy summer day ; 
At sunset the purple rain-clouds 
Were swept from the path of the sun, 
Like giants with shining faces, 
And gold-fringed raiment of dun! 
The low, red rays of the setting sun 
Turned the raindrops to jewels bright, 
And my shamed heart ceased 
From its tiresome moan, 
For at eventide there was light! 


—W. B. Cossitt. 


Original in HouskKEEPING. 


AFTERNOON REOEPTIONS. 


SIMPLY, SEEMINGLY AND SENSIBLY. 


NVITATIONS should be sent out three 

or four days in advance, and a longer 
time if the reception is to be formal. 
The invitation may be written thus: 

Mrs. Lewis Wilson, 
AT HOME 
November 18, from 3 until 6. 

This invitation may be written on 
a calling card, enclosed in a white 
envelope, and delivered at the 
house, if in the city. It is not 
good etiquette to send invitations 
through the post-office. At the 
hall door a servant should be sta- 
tioned, to admit each guest, before she has had time to ring. 
This servant also directs the way to the “ unrobing-room,” 
where the wraps are removed by another servant, who takes 
charge of them, and assists in various ways. The bonnet and 
gloves are almost invariably worn, the gloves to correspond 
with the rest of the toilet, in tone. The only ones privileged 
to appear unbonneted in a large reception are the ladies 
receiving with the hostess or assisting her to entertain her 
guests. They should always be bareheaded. Street dresses 
or the plainer reception dresses are worn. If possessing a 
fine old piece of lace or an exquisite handkerchief, now is the 
time to use it. Lace may be used for the neck, or for a tiny 
vest on the dress. The handkerchief is daintily tucked away 
between the buttons or folds of the bodice. 

The hostess should stand near the entrance of the recep- 
tion-room, and extend a welcome to each one as she arrives, 
and the guest should then be introduced to others in the 
room, especially if she be a stranger; in that case an unusual 
amount of attention should be given her. A guest can go at 
any time after the lunch has been served, but under no 
circumstance remain longer than the appointed time. In the 
winter time the house should be darkened, and lighted by 
gas, candles or lamps. 

At a large afternoon reception, the guests are invited out to 
lunch in parties, at different times, by an assisting friend of 
the hostess. The hostess herself never takes refreshment, 
except at small and informal receptions, where all sit down 


at lunch at the same time. Usually an unmarried lady sits at 
either end of the table, who pours the tea, coffee or chocolate. 

One dining-room, used on such an occasion, may here be 
described: The sideboard had been removed, and chairs 
were placed around the walls of the room; in the grate a fire 
was burning cheerily; on the middle of the mantel a large 
ivy was trained about a picture, two large baskets of Jacque- 
minot roses were placed on either end. The windows were 
darkened, and from the lighted chandelier festoons of smilax 
were hanging in graceful curves. Under the chandelier sat 
the table. The linen cover was beautifully white and fine. 
The tray-cloths were embroidered in tiny blue forget-me-nots. 
The china was beautifully polished. Large platters of angels’ 
food, Graham wafers and cream wafers were on the table. 
Chicken salad and tiny white biscuits were handed to each 
guest, also preserved ginger, for a relish. At either end of 
the table a young lady was in charge, who served the coffee 
and chocolate. The handles of the china coffee-cups had a 
dainty blue ribbon, tied in a tiny bow, and the chocolate-cups 
were adorned in like manner by a pink ribbon. 

In taking leave of the hostess, each guest should, in a few 
words, express her enjoyment at being present on this oc- 
casion, then pass out, and, after putting on wraps, depart 
without going into the reception-room again. The hostess 
should so exert herself that each guest can truly say, after 
going away, “What a charming woman Mrs. Wilson is, and 
what a delightful time we had at her home!” 

To avoid confusion and overwork, let everything possible 
be done the day before, when the house should be arranged 
and everything put in spotless order. While not much vari- 
ety is necessary, let everything be the best and daintiest of its 
kind. Good cream is indispensable, as Holmes says in the 
Autocrat, ‘Cream is thicker than water.” 

Evening receptions are conducted in the same way, except 
that gentlemen are invited. 


—“Margaret Hyde.” 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SHOES. 

EVER try to wear a shoe that is too small for you, 
nor one that is not a good fit for your foot. By good 
fit is meant: one that fits sufficiently snug not to 
wrinkle, nor to allow your foot to slip around in 

the shoe, yet loose enouzh to allow plenty of ease and 
comfort; with square toes, low, broad_heels, and particu- 
larly from three-quarters to one inch longer than you could 
wear, if you allowed your big toe to go to the end of the 
shoe. A long shoe gives a more graceful effect to the foot, 
is more comfortable and lasts longer. Be careful not to 
run your shoes over at the heel or sides; this is the result 
of carelessness, and in many people really amounts to a de- 
formity, besides quickly ruining a shoe. Never let shoes get 
hard or dry, by drying them by the fire, which dries and in- 
jures them badly; dry them gradually, and if quite wet rub on 
a little bit of castor-oil or tallow before drying, as the steam 
generated in a wet boot or shoe will scald it and cause it to 
crack. Occasionally wash off the old dry blacking, applying 
a little castor-oil. Do not put on a thick, heavy coat or two 
coats of blacking, if used properly, and that of the best quality. 
When polishing shoes a gentle brushing, with a soft brush, is 
better for the shoes than the vigorous work of the boot-black. 
Never put on, or handle, a patent leather, when it is cold; 
always warm it thoroughly before bending the leather; if 
put on when warm, and in a warm room, a patent leather 
shoe may be worn out in the cold without injury. Do not 
wear rubbers over a nice, new pair of shoes, as they spoil the 
leather. Keep an older pair to wear under rubbers when pos- 
sible ; always take your rubbers off when entering the house. 

—Millicent, 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
A Goop StTarF To LEAN UPON IN AN EMERGENCY. 

i) T was a mild morning in April, the vision 
" of outdoor loveliness greeted my long- 
; ing eyes through every window, but I 
had a busy day before me and could only 
sigh for the pleasure denied. Baby was 
very fretful, the “next to the baby ” sick 
with cold, and the next in order in an 
upward scale of gradation in a very 
selfish, domineering mood, so that with 
all these cares added to the housework I 
was trying to wade through, I felt like 
three rainy days, and doubt not I Zooked 
it, too. Gathering baby into my arms for his morning nap, 
1 sat by the window as I hummed a tune ; gazing through the 
elm tree where tender leaves begin to bear that exquisite 
young green, beyond into the blue sky, and nearly forgetting 
care in that refreshing azure depth. My attention was 
arrested by a sound from the street, and behold! a well- 
known vehicle from the country containing two—four—five 
people, come to stay to dinner! I tucked the baby away, 
and with the two others clinging to my skirts went to the 
door to greet my friends, and to reiterate over and over all 
the little white lies of welcome ; for it was Monday, the cook 
was at the wash-tub, the house-girl doing the kitchen work, 

and I had not provided for any extras. 

While they were doffing their wraps I was chatting merrily 
and at the same time questioning my inner self about dinner; 
and so soon as I could leave them I rushed out to the cook, 
and taking her into the kitchen and sending the house-girl to 
the children, I surveyed the situation. Cook and I both 
uttered many ejaculations of gratitude because there was 
plenty of bread in the house; good, home-made, fresh, lus- 
cious bread. I had cold dried-apple pies, highly seasoned 
with spices and very much liked by my own family, all ready 
for our dinner, but they seemed so shabby to offer company. 
So the cook and I assembled our forces—bread, cheese, milk, 
butter, eggs. I fell to and helped her prepare some of the 
dishes ; then, leaving her to cook them, and glancing on the 
table (which we had set at breakfast time) long enough to add 
more chairs and plates, jelly and pickles, I went back to 
entertain my guests. They never knew for one moment that 
I had any trouble over them, and I hope they are thinking 
to-day what a nice dinner I had and at the regular hour. It 
was after ten when they came, and we had on the stove only 
asparagus and potatoes; but I rang the dinner bell at half- 
past twelve. First, I made a bread pudding, while cook 
stirred a light custard intoa boil. I sliced the bread thin, 
placing the slices as I buttered them into a buttered baker. 
I used butter on the first layer of bread, then I spread the 
next layer with plum jelly, and so alternated it till the baker 
was a little over half full. Over this we poured a light cus- 
tard, made of one quart of milk, three eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and put that in the oven to bake. I 
then sliced more bread and browned it in the oven, though, 
of course, it is better toasted; but as we had to have coals 
to broil the steak on, could not toast the bread.. After 
the bread was browned, I went back to the company, hav- 
ing covered the bread with a dish cover and set the dish 
on the stove hearth—it softens the bread a little to shut it 
up in a hot dish. 

At a signal from cook (she knocked a fork on a glass by 
my order) I went back, just at a quarter-past twelve—the 
steak was broiling, the potatoes were mashed and baked, and 
she was just dropping the eggs into hot water to poach. 
From my big dish of hot browned bread I first filled the 


asparagus dish, then laid the asparagus on top and poured 
over it a rich dressing of butter and cream, adding salt and 
pepper, and having the dressing almost boiling hot when I 
poured it on. 

I took five tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, one-half pint of 
milk, a tablespoonful of butter, and melted that on the stove ; 
then I buttered some more browned bread with the melted 
cheese and put that in acovered dish. I had yet another 
“bread dish,” and laughed as I took my last toasted bread. 
I cut it in squares, as near the size of the poached egg as 
possible, buttered each piece, and laying them on a flat meat 
dish (heated like the bread), I covered each piece of bread 
with a poached egg, adding pepper and salt. I had raised 
some parsley in the house, which garnished the steak, and 
though I would never have invited my friends to dine on 
steak, still it was not to be despised; it was far better to make 
them feel comfortable than to make excuses. 

It was a well-broiled steak, juicy and tender; the coffee 
was excellent; a glass of young onions, together with the 
parsley, made the table look spring-like, while a green plate 
piled with wild violets was the finishing touch to the repast. 
The pudding we ate with whipped cream, and the little relish 
of curd was handed round just after it. The latter is made 
in this way—or I should say this is one way: 

Curd Relish. 

Strain clabber into a thin muslin bag and hang it to drip; in 
four hours pack it down in a dish or bowl and press it like cheese. 
Then cut it into squares, which can be moulded in the fingers; 
wrap each square in either white tissue paper or in tin-foil. An- 
other way is toadd pepper and salt before it is pressed; and yet 
another is to flavor it with nutmeg and brown sugar before 
pressing. 

—Kate. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FEW TABLE “DON'TS.” 
For THOsE WHo “ Don’t Know How.” 

Don’t smack your lips. 
Von’t take large mouthfuls. 
Don’t blow your food, in order to cool it. 
Don’t use your knife instead of your fork. 
Don’t find fault and pick about your food. 
Don’t talk with your mouth filled with food. 
Don’t soil the table-cloth with bones, parings, etc. 
Don’t commence eating as soon as you are seated. 
Don’t laugh loudly, or talk boisterously, at the table. 
Don’t retail all the slanders you can think of at the table. 


Don’t take bones up in your fingers to eat the meat from 
them. 

Don’t call attention to any little mistake which may have 
occurred. 

Don’t make yourself and your own affairs the chief topic 
of conversation. 

Don’t take another mouthful, while any of the previous one 
remains in the mouth. 

Don’t reach across the table for anything; but wait until 
it is passed to you, or ask for it. 

Don’t put your elbows on the table, nor lounge about; if not 
able to sit erect, ask to be excused. 


Don’t frown or look cross at the table; it hurts your own 
digestion, as well as that of those eating with you. 

Don’t pick your teeth, unless something has become 
wedged between them, then put your napkin up to your 
mouth while extracting it, 


—Greta Beverly, 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


IcEs AND ICE-CREAM. 


HIS is the season when coolness, external 
and internal, is sought; and a great deal 
of it is bought, when the housewife, at 
much less expense, could with slight la- 
bor, and that a labor of delight, prepare 
for her table a much superior article. It 
is, of course, necessary to have the best 
of materials, and to exercise exactness 
and care in preparation—which is equiva- 

lent to saying that the work must be done by her own hands 

or under her immediate direction. Here are a few formulas 
which will be found delicious : 

Strawberry Ice-cream. 

Half a pound of powdered sugar and six egg-yolks. Mix well 
with a spatula for ten minutes, then add one pint of boiling milk, 
stir for two minutes longer and pour the whole in a copper basin. 
Place it on the hot stove and with the spatula, stir gently at the 
bottom until well heated, but it must not boil. Take from the 
fire, set it on the table, then immediately add a pint of sweet cream, 
mixing again for two minutes. Add half a pint of well-picked and 
clean strawberries. Mix well with the spatula for two minutes, 
then strain through a fine sieve into the freezer, pressing the 
strawberries through with a wooden spoon. Remove the sieve, 
cover the freezer and freeze. 

Peach Ice-cream. 

Half a pound of powdered sugar with six egg-yolks, then mix 
well with a spatula for ten minutes. Adda pint of boiling milk, 
stir for two minutes longer and pour the whole into a copper basin. 
Place iton the hot stove and heat it thoroughly, stirring it con- 
tinually, but not letting it boil. Remove, lay it onthe table and 
mix in, immediately, one pint of sweet cream ; then leave it to cool 
for 30 minutes. Have six ripe, fine, sound peaches, wipe them 
nicely, cut them in two, remove the stones, then mash into the 
cream, mixing thoroughly for three minutes. Strain through a fine 
sieve into a freezer, pressing the peaches through with a wooden 
spoon ; then freeze. 

Cherry Water-ice. 

Take a pound of sound, solid, sour cherries. Put them ina 
vessel, after picking off the stems, with half a pound of powdered 
sugar, and squeeze in the juice of three fine lemons. Mix well 
with a spatula for five minutes; then add a quart of cold water, 
stirring the mixture for two minutes longer, and strain through a 
fine sieve into the ice-cream freezer, pressing the cherries down 
with aspoon. Freeze and serve the same as ice-cream. 
Pine-apple Water-ice. 

Cut in two a small, ripe pine-apple. Pare and peel one-half 
neatly, then cut it into small pieces. Place these pieces in the 
mortar and pound them thoroughly toa pulp. Ten minutes will 
suffice for this. Add half a pound of powdered sugar and pound 
again for ten minutes. Transfer the whole intoa vessel. Squeeze 
in the juice of three sound lemons, then pour in a quart of cold 
water and mix well with a spatula for two minutes. Strain through 
a fine sieve into the freezer, adding two egg-whites beaten toa 
stiff froth, then beat well for one minute more; then freeze. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
. During warm weather, it behooves young housekeeepers to 
study what is best to eat: I herewith give them a few 
recipes which I know to be both helpful and appetizing ; and, 
as “the way toa man’s heart, is through his stomach,” I 
would advise all young wives, to endeavor always to have 
such food as the husband likes best, learning to eat such 
things herself, that is, to a certain extent. She is amply 
repaid, for all extra labor, and self-denial, whose husband 
says, “ nothing tastes like home-food.” 
Fried Chicken. 


stand an hour or two in cold water, seasoned with salt and pepper 
well dredged with flour, and dropped in boiling lard (similar to 
doughnuts), lifted out with a strainer, and nicely arranged ona 
platter ; remove all the lard except half a teacupful, stir one table- 
spoonful of flour in what remains, let brown, and add one pint of 
boiling water or milk, pour over the chicken, and if liked, add 
a little curry-powder. 

Boiled Rice. 

This is adish very few people understand cooking, but one that 
is used extensively in the South, and there considered indis- 
pensible as a breakfast dish. Wash the rice thoroughly three 
times, add a little salt, and to one cupful of rice, allow one 
pint of boiling water, cover close, and let simmer slowly, until per- 
fectly dry, when each grain will stand alone; never stir, or use 
cold water. 


Corn beef, pressed beef, and ham should be eaten cold, and 
should be dressed with hard boiled eggs, parsley, or water-cress. 


It is well to keep some canned salmon in the refrigerator, which 
then becomes firm, and slices nicely; placed on a platter sur- 
rounded by slices of lemon, this makes a pretty and tempting 
supper dish. 


Fruits should be kept in the refrigerator also, and are welcomed 
on the table three times a day; cantelopes and berries being 
especially acceptable at breakfast. 

—C. G. S. 
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DELICIOUS DESSERTS. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

One cupful of milk, one-quarter of a pound of grated cocoanut, 
three tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cupful 
of stoned raisins, the grated peel of one lemon, well-beaten whites 
of two eggs. Beat all until well mixed. Butter a cold pudding 
dish and pour the mixture in. Bake slowly one hour, then turn 
out ona flat dish and shake pulverized sugar over it. Serve hot 
or cold with cream, custard or fruit. 

Prune Whip. 

Wash one dozen large French prunes and boil 15 minutes. 
Drain, stone and chop fine. Beat the whites of five eggs very 
light, add a pinch of salt, one-half of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one cupful of sugar and the prunes. Stir gently, turn intoa 
dish, set the dish ina pan of boiling water, cover and bake 20 
minutes. Serve with whipped cream. 


Strawberry Sponge. 

Soak one-half package of gelatine in one-half cupful of cold water; 
one cupful of boiling water, juice of one-half of a lemon, one- 
half cupful of pale sherry, one cupful of sugar, whites of three eggs, 
one quart of fine strawberries. Put soaked-gelatine, sugar and 
lemon juice into a bowl, pour in the boiling water, stir until dis- 
solved and let it cool but not congeal before adding the wine. 
Whip the whites of eggs toa stiff froth and beat in the jellya 
spoonful ata time. When all the jelly isin, whip steadily until 
a white sponge is formed that will just drip from aspoon. Have 
ready a mould wet with cold water. Put in a layer of berries, 
then of the sponge and so on until the mould is full. Set on ice 
five or six hours. Loosen around the edge, turn out in a cold dish, 
sprinkle powdered sugar over it and serve with cream or custard. 
It is very nice made with peaches. 

—H. S. T. 


HOCK CUP. 
One of the most delicious of summer drinks is the Hock cup, 
which is as satisfying to the thirst as milk and water or oatmeal 
water, and withal, more epicurean. Take equal parts of Hock 
and Londonderry Lithia water, and put them ina clear, crystal 
pitcher, sweetening with three lumps of sugar to a quart, and add- 
ing a slice or two of pine-apple and a long paring of cucumber rind. 
Let this filled pitcher stand for a few minutes in a vessel of ice, or 
wrap around the pitcher a towel of cracked ice and salt. Underno 
circumstances put ice in the drink, for that would injure the fine 
flavor. Just before the cup is served throw some bits of mint upon 


The chicken must be young, thoroughly washed, and allowed to 


the top.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
Some DETAILED PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


29$HE first question of the amateur artist is, “ What col- 
ors, brushes, etc., must I procure?” Well, that 
depends on the cass and guantity of work one 
wishes to do. For a variety of decorative work it 
is well to have a good outfit of colors and brushes. 
Red sable brushes Nos. 1, 2, 4,6 and to are very useful 
sizes for painting on glass, satin, panels and plaques. 
On felt, velveteen, mole-skin velvet, and cloth, fine 
bristle brushes are very good. Pointed bristle brushes 
Nos. 2, 5 and 7, and flat ones, Nos. 3, 6 and 8, will suit 
general work. One bottle of pale drying oil; one bottle 
rectified turpentine, and the following tube oil colors will 
also be required: 


1 double tube Cremnitz white, 
1 tube ivory black, 

1 tube Vandyke brown, 

1 tube chrome yellow, 

1 tube scarlet lake, 

1 tube rose madder, 

1 tube geranium lake, 

1 tube permanent blue, 
1 
I 


1 tube Chinese vermillion, 
1 tube lemon yellow, 

1 tube cadmium, No. 1, 

1 tube carmine, No. 1, 

1 tube mauve lake, 

1 tube cobalt blue, 

1 tube Antwerp blue, 

1 tube light cinnabar green, 
1 tube terre verte, 

1 tube raw umber, 

1 tube brown madder. 


tube chrome green, 
tube emerald green, 
tube burnt sienna, 


With these colors any shade can be made in flower or bird 
painting. I would at all times recommend the use of the first 
grade “Winsor & Newton” colors. Now, few people can 
sketch. For those who cannot, artistically designed perfor- 
ated paper stamping patterns, which give a correct outline, 
are to be had. On Aight goods, blue stamping powder is used 
to get the impression, and on dark goods, white powder. 


TO DO STAMPING. 


Lay the goods on aclean table, fastening at the corners 
with artists’ thumb tacks. Over this place the pattern, with 
the rough side of the perforations up. Hold the pattern in 
place by means of a heavy weight at the left-hand corner. 
For a pouncet or stamping pad, sew a piece of old kid glove 
or felt over the lid of a round wooden box, or over the end of 
a large empty spool. Take up some powder on this pad and 
rub over the perforations; when all have been gone over, lift 
up the side of the pattern carefully to see if an impression is 
taken. If not, rub on more powder. Then remove the pat- 
tern carefully, so as not to blur the design. If on plush, vel- 
vet or mole-skin, hold the wrong side of the goods next the 
fire for three or four minutes to set the stamping. If on satin, 
silk, cloth or muslin, lay soft paper over the design and press 
with a moderately warm iron. On a plaque, panel or pane of 
glass the outlines may be gone over with Cremnitz white, using 
a fine brush. Now, all painting, except that done on a white 
or cream-colored surface, should have a body color of white, 
Add just enough drying oil to the paint to make it smooth. 
Then apply with light, even strokes. When this body color 
is dry, the natural shades may be laid on. Satin is easy to 
paint on, and on black or brown, flower sprays are very pretty. 
A pattern of wheat and daisies, size 4 by 6, would make 
a good one for practice. As suggested, paint in white 
first. Then retouch the wheat with lemon yellow to which a 
very little cadmium has been added. Retouch the daisies 
with white to which a very little rose madder has been added. 
Paint the stems with light cinnabar green. One wheat spray 
would be very pretty painted with emerald green, lightened 
with white. 
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AUGUST PIOTURES. 


Black and gold in the uplands— 
Bevies of dusky birds 
Sailing over a yellow sea 
Of grain which the sumac girds; 
And dazzling gleams in the gardens, 
Where the regal sunflowers raise 
Their coronals of rifted light 
Through the sumptuous August days. 


A child in the sunny meadow, 
Close to the pasture bars, 

Filling its arms with marigold 
And purple aster stars ; 

A girl in the fragrant orchard, 
Singing a happy song 

Of love and trust, as dreamily 
She twines the grasses, long. 


A peaceful face in the doorway, 
Watching the evening skies 

Change into jasper, emerald and gold, 
Vision to aged eyes 

Of the glorious gates she is waiting 
To pass between, and greet 

The King in His strength and beauty, 
With His smile of welcome, sweet! 


—Helen Chase. 


Compiled for Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
FAOTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Spirits of turpentine will take grease or drops of paint out 
of cloth. Apply it till the paint can be scraped off. 

Tar can easily be removed from clothing by immediately 
rubbing it well with clean lard, and then washing out with 
warm water and soap. 

If soot be dropped upon the carpet, throw upon it an equal 
quantity of salt, and sweep all up together. There will be 
scarcely a trace of soot left. 


Turpentine and black varnish is the blacking used by hard- 
ware dealers for protecting stoves from rust. If put on prop- 
erly it will last through the season. 

Put French chalk or magnesia on silk or ribbon that has 
become greasy, and hold it near the fire. This will absorb 
the grease so it may be brushed off. 

Iron rust may be removed from marble by taking one part 
of nitric acid to 25 parts of water, and applying it carefully to 
the spots. Rinse off with ammonia and water. 

To make good mucilage without using gum arabic, take 
two parts of dextrine, five parts of water and one part of acetic~ 
acid. Dissolve by heating, and add one part of alcohol. 

For solder, take a mixture of two parts of tin to one part of 
lead. For a soldering fluid, dissolve zinc in muriatic acid, 
then add a little sal-ammoniac, and dilute it with a little water. 

To clean marble, mix whiting with common soap, till thick 
as paste. Spread it on the marble and leave it for a couple 
of days. When the paste is cleaned off the stains will also be 
removed. 

A carpet, especially a dark one, often looks dusty directly 
after sweeping. Wring a sponge almost dry out of water, and 
wipe off the dust from the carpet. It will brighten it quite 
effectively. 

This is the way they clean and renovate furs in Russia: 
Some rye flour is put into a pan upon the stove and heated, 
stirring constantly with the hand, so long as the heat can be 
borne. Then spread the flour all over the fur, rubbing it in 
well; then brush it gently with a very clean brush, or beat it 
softly, till all the flour is removed. It is claimed that this 


method will make the fur appear almost or quite like new. 


S. L. Thompson. 


—Mrs. G. B. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 1034 Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 

New YorK WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WoR™ERS’ AND WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 1603 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WoMAN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SociETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WomMman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WomMan’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Woman’s EXxcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, III. 

Woman’s Art ExcHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOW TO START A WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB. 

If no other motive save that of again demonstrating that women 
can work together were in question, it would be sufficient to make 
more and more clubs arise in every corner of the land. Nearly a 
generation of these useful institutions has shown what possibili- 
ties, of growth and wider understanding are included in each one. 
Till their possibilities dawned upon a few adventurous souls, who, 
like most of us in middle life, had been taught to believe that 
women disagreed and squabbled involuntarily, and would to the 
end of the chapter, women had every facility for remaining in the 
ignorance of everything outside their own door-yards, that is even 
now the fate of many. ; 

“That I have learned to know women better and to see as I 
never did before to what ends we must work for ourselves and 
others,” said a bright woman the other day, “I owe to our little 
club and the woman who for years was its president. I would ad- 
vise one even in the smallest village; perhaps even more because 
it was small and needed the stimulus of meeting on some other 
ground than sewing societies, and tea parties.” 

If this is true for women of comparative leisure, how much more 
is itso of the factory worker or any employed in general trades 
where eight or ten hours of steady labor is the story of each day ! 
Narrow interests, distrust of each other, have been part of the life 
of women in general. They are infinitely more so, of the untrained 
and ignorant who have yet to learn what they owe each other and 
how surely the interest of one is the advantage ofall. This is al- 


ready admitted. The only question is how to begin, in a perhaps 
unpromising field, the work of bringing all these alien elements 
together. 

In the first place, then, remember in selecting location that after 
a hard day’s work one requires to have everything made as easy as 
possible, and select the location with reference to this fact. It is 
not the organizers’ convenience but that of the girls that must in 
every case be consulted. Look over the ground from which the 
members are likely to be drawn, and select rooms in as central 
a part of this ground as possible. 

The old formula for roast hare, “ First catch your hare,” comes 
in here. It is taken for granted in the outset that the ground has 
been thoroughly canvassed, and that it is settled with the girls 
that a club is one of the “must-bes.” There are various ways 
of doing this. One or two especially successful workers in this 
new field go to the factories at lunch hour and speak with the girls 
individually, allowing full time for the idea to work its way in. 
This, with a meeting for those who are to be helpers in the work, is 
all the preliminary needed. There will be a sifting process, as in 
all work of any order, and out of the numbers who will come to see 
what it is all about, there will be seven or eight who may be stead- 
ily depended upon. 

Now secure the rooms; a floor or two floors in a decent house, 
subletting one or two rooms to a woman, who will keep all clean, 
and allow her kitchen to be used for cooking-classes. It may even 
prove best to take the whole house, and sublet all that is not re- 
quired, thus securing control of the whole, though it involves a 
little more risk. 

Now comes the furnishing, and this is much simpler than many 
suppose. Cocoa-matting for the floors, plenty of strong chairs, 
and deal tables standing solidly on their legs, and quite incapable 
of “ joggling” easily. Their bareness can be covered by bright, 
cheap cloths, and a couple of large lamps will make reading easy. 
Colored prints and photographs are so cheap that it will be easy 
to make the walls beautiful, and a few hardy growing plants on a 
stand, or ivy climbing up the wall, will give the touch of green 
required. A piano is essential, and can now be hired very cheaply. 
It is probable that such furnishing, the first month’s rent, and all 
the initial expenses will be from $250 to $300. ; 

This sum is the least with which such work can be inaugurated. 
It ought to be given, since it is impossible for workers to pay it 
out of their earnings, though in some cases fairs and entertain- 
ments have done it for more than one club. But it is a heavy and 
rather discouraging load for them to stagger under, and ought not 
to be forced upon them if there is any way of raising the money 
without it. 

This is not “ pauperizing the girls,” as many have objected. The 
People’s Palace was not built by the people, but every sharer in 
its benefits pays his or her dues gladly. So with clubs here; the 
dues are to be rigorously insisted upon, and punctually collected. 

This and many more preliminaries will be settled at the first 
mee:ing, which may better be called together by a formal card invi- 
tation. Girls love a little formality and the importance thus given 
to an occasion. A little music and possibly ice-cream will help 
deepen the impression, and in this first meeting there is little to do 
but to get acquainted and to appoint an evening for business. For 
this evening a draft of by-laws should have been made, and there 
will be some discussion of them. An election of officers will be 
difficult at this stage, and some successful clubs delay this fora 
year and appoint temporary officers, to serve till the annual elec- 
tion time comes. A membersbip book is to be opened and classes 
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settled upon which will do regular work, and for which a teacher 
will be employed to be paid, in part at least, by fees from the girls. 
At least two evenings in the week ought to be free, given up to 
talks of an informal nature or to teaching by some volunteer 
teacher. 

The usual club dues are from 20 to 25 centsa month, Taking 
a club of 200s illustration, and for clubs of less in small towns 
expenses will be less,—this would give anincome of from $40 
to $50 a month. The average monthly expenses of such a club 
are as follows: Rent, $25; coal, $4; gas, $3; cleaning, $4; piano, 
$4; total, $40. 

This gives no margin, but a club soon finds that something can 
be done by entertainments, and often much home talent is discov- 
ered, which but for such stimulus would never have been recog- 
nized. To make the club self-supporting, is the first aim, nor can 
it do the best work for all concerned til] itis so. If supported by 
outsiders it is merely a charitable society and a deadening rather 
than a quickening influence. To teach the members their respon- 
sibility to each other and to the club as a whole, is one of the chief 
missions of the work. There should be the utmost harmony of 
action between the members and officers. It is the girls’ club and 
is to be run as they wish, and the members as a whole should be 
consulted in all matters of importance. In small things changes 
may sometimes be made without a general meeting, but avoid it as 
far as possible. With such foundation a club is almost certain to 
prosper, and all concerned will reap from it the utmost benefit 
that such an organization can give. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

So many letters come in demanding private answer, and all 
eager to have their special question as to woman's work and wages 
treated in full detail, that for most of them it has become necessary 
to use almost a formula. Ali, like the one given below, want to 
know the sources of full information on the subject, with titles and 
references in full. Few know how limited these sources are and all 
are disappointed that any difficulty should hedge about the seeker. 

DEs MOINES, IowA, June 24, 1890. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL—Will you kindly inform me where I 
can get the fullest information in regard to wage-earning women. I 
find it very difficult to obtain any knowledge on this subject. There 
is almost nothing in the labor statistics of the different states. If 
you will answer this at your earliest convenience, I shall be greatly 
obliged. Very truly. A.C. 

Five years ago, when the writer’s special work in this field began, 
there were for this country practically no authorities, save the one 
which enjoys the distinction of having been one of the first in the 
list. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, the pioneer of the best 
work done in this country, had in the Report for 1884, dealt with 
the subject tentatively only. New York, the largest and most per- 
plexing source of information, had no record as to its working 
women till the Bureau of Labor, under the management of Mr. 
Charles Peck, devoted the issue for 1886 to their life and wages. 
Interest had been aroused. Other Bureaus followed, and within a 
year we have had the great work of the United States Bureau of 
Labor in its “ Working Women in our Great Cities.” 

This is the standard authority, nothing like it being in eai tence. 
But most of the states have devoted some attention to the subject, 
the younger ones doing some very efficient work. Whoever wishes 
to study the subject with such thoroughness as is possible, has only 
these to fall back upon. For general conditions, or any outline of 
the story of labor as a whole, there are admirable authorities in 
English, French and German, but all of them, with one or two ex- 


ceptions, are general and not special. Treatment of the subject is 
in its infancy, and years will be required to obtain any really accu- 
rate idea of all that is involved. In the mean time the U. S. Report, 
is invaluable and all inquirers are directed to this and to the State 
Reports. 


From another correspondent, interested in the same directions, 
comes an inquiry of the same nature: 


“ What State Reports can I turn to; for information either as to 
women wage-workers, or child labor? I do not even know just 
how I ought to address inquiries. Can you not give some general 
directions?” 


All that is necessary is to write to “Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics,” and add any state whose Report you desire. Those which 
have given special attention to the labor of women and children 
are as in the list here given: 


Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 1884. 
Connecticut 

Iowa 

Kansas 

California 

Minnesota 

Rhode Island 


These Reports cover much more than mere statistics, valuable as 
these often are. They include many papers read at State Conven- 
tions and covering all phases of life ; home and factory conditions, 
etc. Any serious study of the question requires familiarity with 
these reports, and all deserve full tribute of praise for the attempt 
to formulate the information obtained and for the honest effort of 
the respective commissioners to present it in the best form. 


From one of the officers of the “ Harlem Exchange for Woman’s 
Work” comes a pleasant letter given below. The writer must 
run over recent numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING where she will 
find name and address of her pet Exchange, which has equal 
chance with any and all on the growing list. Letters on this point 
are always very welcome, and any one who has knowledge as to any 
special points involved in the working of exchanges within their 
own knowledge, should write full detail to this department. 


HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WonrK, 
40 WEST 125TH STREET. ¢ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL—I have been greatly interested in reading your 
articles on Woman’s Work, etc., published in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and am beginning to be quite jealous because you have never 
even mentioned our now flourishing “ Exchange” in Harlem, so~ 
near to you, too. I wonder if you have visited us, if not I would be 
pleased to have you do so, when I| could give you quite an interest- 
ing history of the progress of our work. I should have written 
you long ago, but my time is very limited, or it seemed as though 
the opportunity would never come; but it has at last, and here 1 am 
to ask you please to mention us sometime. I send our report, 
which has just been printed, for the years 1888-9. Fora year pre- 
vious to that time I conducted it alone, and it has been very grati- 
fying to note its advance from a little tiny room to the large floor 
we are now occupying. I could tell you of many hardships, and 
numerous discouragements, but perseverance and trust in God has 
conquered, and we are now on a firm foundation and doing a noble 
_ work, as all the Woman’s Exchanges are. When I placed the work 
in the hands of the little society as it was at starting, they nobly 
took it up, and through their efforts it has grown and flourished, 
until now it can stand with any of its sisters in the front rank. 
Hoping to hear from or see you, I remain, 


Very truly yours, M. H. W. 


The following letter indicates the slight confusion which seems 
to be felt by an occasional correspondent, as to the exact connec- 
tion of this department with Exchanges. ‘he editor has personal 
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connection with none of them, It is simply part of her work to 
keep the run of all that are organized, and the directory now given 
is all that is necessary in the way of information. Any inquirer 
writing to whichever one she may select, will receive prompt an- 
swer and all necessary instructions as to rates, etc.: 

I noticed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING your name in connection 
with different Woman’s Exchanges, and as I would like to join 
something of the kind, thought it best to write and ask you for 
information. I like very much to do needlework, crochet- 
ing, knitting, or anything in that line, and have plenty of time to 
give to it, and thought perhaps you could advise or give me some- 
thing todo. Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 


Yours very truly, M. G. W. 


From a correspondent in a pretty town near New York comes 
an excited note, with a demand made at intervals upon Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING and its resources : 

“ You profess to help women,” it runs. “Now help me. I am 
25 years old, the mother of a 21-months’-old baby, and with 
ahusband who is a ‘good provider.’ My nurse is trusty, and 
we have a chore boy at call ten hours of the day, who does all 
the rough work. My trouble is the impossibility of finding a cook 
who has any knowledge of her business and who will keep the 
peace with the other servants. My home is destroyed and my 
husband threatens to break up housekeeping, if some one cannot 
be found to fill this place. Are there no faithful servants? I pay 
well, treat well, and would keep for life anybody competent to fill 
the place properly. Now why do not you come to the rescue and 
tell me what the matter is, and send me the right person?” 

Here arises one of the most complicated questions that can enter 
the home; why one woman keeps her servants year after year, 
and another sees an endless procession passing through her home, 
is hard to define. Buta good deal of. it is management; the real- 
izing that human nature is much the same in kitchen as in parlor, 
and in dealing with the employe on the human basis. If her com- 
fort is considered, some spare time insured her, and freedom out 
of hours, she will probably be contented and stay. It is impossi- 
ble to lay down specific rules. Insolence and ingratitude are very 
common ; eye-service still more so, and yet the editor knows many 
homes where the girls stay on year after year, content and happy, 
and each of these homes follows the suggestions just made. Dis- 
cipline is good ; work must be done well, but there is always effort 
to make it as easy as possible, and to praise wherever any special 
success occurs. A word of appreciation is worth much, and there 
is no form of work that does not go more easily for such oiling of 
the springs. Try it and see. 


With each number an Exchange or two is added to our valuable 
Directory, and in time we shall have the full list of those holding 
permanent and successful place. Springfield, Ill., delayed, but has 
arrived, and the pleasant little note is given below: 


DEAR MADAM:—You will not find my name on your subscrip- 
tion list, but I take the magazine regularly from my newsdealer, 
and file it away very carefully. We enjoy it very much and find it 
very useful. I wish to tell you of the Springfield Woman’s Ex- 
change, which is only a few years old, and in 1888 sold ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods for depositors; in 1889 the sales were 
larger, but I have not the exact figures. I will send you our last 
report published. ELLA V. SHUTT. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs has accepted the invitation 
of the Chicago Women’s Club to hold its 1892 meeting in that city. 

The Japanese Government has instituted a college for women, 
with English professors, putting it under the control of a commit- 
tee of English women for six years. 

Miss Rachael Sherman has the reputation of being the best 
toast-mistress among the politico-society circles at Washington. 


She is indebted to her distinguished father for this delightful ac- 
complishment, utilizing very often the “after thoughts ” given at 
breakfast the next morning. 


Mme. Rosa Kirschbaum, the first woman admitted to medical 
practice in Austria, has just been authorized by special imperial 
decree to conduct a hospital for eye diseases at Salzburg. 


The fund for aged and infirm teachers in Philadelphia already 
reaches several thousand dollars. The teachers themselves have 
shown their interest by their prompt gift of one per cent. of their 
salaries. In many localities, also, entertainments are projected, 
by which it is expected that much money will be raised. 

Christina Rossetti, the sister of the poet, a lovely, white-haired 
woman now, lives in Torrington square, in that quarter of London 
where the Americans find comfortable lodging-houses. She has 
been charitable to such an extent that she is in comparative pov- 
ertynow. A great many years ago the youthful poems of Miss 
Rossetti were published privately, and copies of the little book are 
now in great demand at $35 apiece.—7he Writer. 


The match-packers of Cristiania, who organized the first women’s 
trades-union in Norway, now have a banner of their own, the formal 
dedication of which took place recently. Mrs. Vullum presided, 
she and the -venerable Mrs. Ullman delivering the principal ad- 
dresses. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, who could not be present, tele- 
graphed the following greeting: “To the last minute of my life, I 
would rather lose with you than gain a victory with the others.” 


Miss Jessie McIntosh, daughter of Judge McQueen McIntosh, 
of Georgia, about two years ago invented an apparatus for the 
preservation of fruit during transportation by rail. She sold the 
patent for a handsome sum, which, by judicious investment, has 
almost trebled itself within the two years. It is said that Miss 
McIntosh, who has a great talent for mechanics, has just per- 
fected another invention more remarkable than her first, but its 
nature is as yet a secret. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society re- 
cently, Dr. E. A. Wood, of Pittsburg, secured the passage of a res- 
olution that “the superintendents of the State asylums should be 
restricted exclusively to the treatment of the insane inmates, and 
that one or more female physicians should be appointed, whose 
duty, under the control of the superintendent, shall be to have 
charge of the female insane patients.” The resolution asks the 
legislature to make this reform obligatory. 


In a recent club meeting, the subject under discussion being 
“Charity,” Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobs startled the society by ask- 
ing: “* Why, in this labor-protected country, in the absence of war, 
pestilence and famine, with work and land for every one for the 
doing and the asking, should there be so much need of almsgiving ? 
Would nota little more justice make much of our charity unneces- 
sary?” When Dr. Jacobs is approached for alms she offers a cer- 
tain sum for the completion of a piece of work requiring immedi- 
ate dispatch. In the majority of cases the offer is declined. 


Bryn Mawr has joined the College Settlements Association. A 
number of the students have become members, and more than the 
$100 necessary for the representation has been raised. Miss Hel- 
ena S. Dudley (B. A., Bryn Mawr, 1889), of Boston, has been elected 
representative on the board of managers for the alumna, and 
Miss Helen C. Annan (class of ’91), of New York, for the under- 
graduates. A member of the class of ’91 has secured for the Asso- 
ciation a cottage at Sea Isle City, N.J., to be used for the chil- 
dren who come under the care of the “settlement.” It is named 
Bryn Mawr Cottage, accommodates 18 children, and will be open 
four months. 


Miss Cooper, niece of J. Fenimore Cooper, is a member of the 
Bellevue Training School for Nurses. She is a tall, slender, 
graceful girl of the brunette type, with the brilliant coloring of that 
class of beauty. She has been studying in the surgical ward, and 
her success was insured almost as soon as she was admitted. An 
associate said of her: “ She has a refinement about her and a sweet 
presence that is more potent than medicine in treating the sick.”’ 
The confreres of Miss Cooper are Miss Trowbridge, an English- 
born girl, who comes from Turkey for a diploma and expects to 
return very soon, and Miss Slatterer, of Persia, who will be her 
fellow-voyager. 
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_ IN THE SIOK-ROOM. 
SENSIBLE AND SERVICEABLE DRINKS FOR INVALIDS. 

The terrible thirst that torments the sufferers from many forms 
of disease is one of the things a nurse has to exert her thoughts to 
relieve. Pure, cold water, even when iced, does not relieve thirst 
so well as when there is some sort of substance added. Lemon- 
ade, toast and water, apple tea, or barley water, are preferable in 
many cases, as they all have a slight degree of nourishment. 


Lemonade. 

Two lemons to a pint of water. Cut the rind very thin and put 
it ina jug, pare the white and throw it away; squeeze the juice 
and then cut up the pulp, add it to the rind, with sugar to taste, 
and pour boiling water over it, let it stand for some hours. It 
need not be strained. Second, rub two or three lumps of sugar on 
the rind of the lemon, squeeze the lemon juice through a strainer 
into cold water and add the sugar. 


Dinner Lemonade. 
Boil one pound of sugar in one gallon of water with the rest (the 
yellow rind grated) of eight lemons for three or four hours. Then 
let it cool and add the juice of the lemons. 


Concentrated Lemonade. 

A pleasant table drink. One drachm of essence of lemon, one 
ounce and a half of citric acid, two and a half pounds of sugar, one 
pint of water. Put the sugar into the water when cold and let it 
boil gradually, then pour it hot on the acid. One tablespoonful 
to a tumblerful of water. 

A bottle of the common bottled lemonade added to home-made 
lemonade improves it. 

Lemon squash is a bottle of suda water poured on the juice and 
pulp of a lemon and crushed ice, no sugar. 


Lemonade Milk. 

Mode: Dissolve half a pound of loaf sugar in three-quarters of a 
pint of water, add three-quarters of a pint of cold milk, a quarter 
of apint of strained lemon juice, and a quarterof a pintof any 
light wine ; mix thoroughly and pass the liquid through a jelly bag. 


Lemon Tea. 
Pour off tea and add slices of lemon, sugar and ice. 
tea has not stood long. 


Mind the 


Fruit Vinegars. 

Fruit vinegars are very pleasant drinks and may be easily made 
by adding vinegar (white wine vinegar is best) to any of the fruit 
syrups that can be got of any grocer—raspberry, strawberry, 
currant, etc. 


Rhubarb Sherbet. 
Boil six or eight sticks of clean rhubarb 10 minutes; strain, add 
the peel of a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of clarified sugar. Let it 
stand five hours. 


Apple Water or Tea. 

Apples sliced and boiling water poured over them. Baked 
apples may be used, but must be strained. The American dried 
apple-chips can be used and are very tidy, as there are no pips 
or peel. 

A child may be amused for along time by watching an apple 
tied toa string before the fire roasting, and gradually dropping 
into a cup of water placed underneath. The apple tea thus pre- 
pared will be much preferred by the patient. 


Toast and Water. 

Toast slices of bread very thoroughly but do not burn them, 
then pour boiling water over them. It may be flavored with lemon 
peel if liked. Another way is to pour cold water on the toas 
while hot. : 


Crust Coffee. 

A delightful drink is crust coffee. Itismadethus: Bake in the 
oven, toa very dark brown color, some thin slices of bread ; roll or 
pound quite fine, keep in acorked up bottle. While a breakfast 
cupful of water is actually boiling, put into the little sauce-pana 
heaped up dessertspoonful of baked crumbs (crust coffee); let it 
stand a few minutes, then pour into a cup through a strainer, and 


sip while hot. This is infinitely preferable to the flat, often sour, 
mess called “ toast water,” and is so easy to make fresh each time. 
Ice may be added to any of these drinks, and if sugar is forbidden 
saccharine may be used. Its sweetening powers are said to be 
many times that of ordinary sugar. 

Whites of eggs may often be used with advantage but they must 
be carefully prepared. The speck must be taken out, and the 
white beaten up with water very thoroughly and passed through 
fine cambric. 

Milk we have considered more as a food, but whey is sometimes 
ordered, and can be made by adding rennet to milk when 
lukewarm. 


Barley Water. 

Two ounces of pearl barley to a quart of water. The recipes 
for this differ principally in the time allowed for boiling. Fran- 
catelli, usually a good authority, says 20 minutes, while four to 
eight hours are recommended by experienced nurses and cooks. 
Like all other sick-cookery it must be a matter of the patient’s in- 
dividual liking. When boiled it must be allowed to cool, then 
strained, and lemon peel and sugar added, if the flavor is liked. 

When merely a drink is wished for, three hours is a fair time to 
boil, but as barley contains a large proportion of gluten it is 
often ordered specially for infants when milk cannot be borne, 
mixed with veal teaor sometimes with milk. This should be 
cooked for eight or even twelve hours. 


A Persian Recipe. , 
Take twelve pounds of strawberries (or other fruit), put five 
ounces of Tartaric acid in two quarts of spring water, when dis- 
solved pour over the fruit. Let it stand 24 hours, strain it off, 
taking care not to bruise the fruit. To each pint of clear liquor 
add a pound and a half of sugar finely pounded and sifted, stir it 
frequently, and when dissolved, bottle it. The whole process 
must be done cold. 


Jelly in Ice. 
Pound ice about the size of a pea, stir in to it two-thirds its 
quantity of calf’s foot jelly, and pour a little sherry (if allowed) 
over it. 


Almond Milk Beverage. 

Scald two ounces Jordan almonds and six bitter ones, after 
washing them in cold water pound them with a dessertspoonful of 
orange flower water and two ounces of loaf sugar in a mortar, till 
they are reduced to a smooth, creamy pulp; a few drops of water 
must be added while pounded. When finished, take it upina 
white basin, add a pint of cold water, cover with a plate, and allow 
the whole to stand inacool place for an hour. The milk may 
then be strained through a clean napkin and kept on ice. 


Ginger Beer. 

One gallon of water, two pounds of lump sugar, two ounces of 
cream of tartar, one of pounded ginger; boiled together for three= 
quarters of an hour. Add the juice and rind of two lemons. 
Spread a little yeast on toast, let it work and when cold bottle it. 
It is drinkable as soon as cold, but not up for two or three days. 


Oatmeal drink is much recommended to those who are under- 
going great bodily labor. Boiling water poured on oatmeal and 
flavored with lemon peel.— Zhe Trained Nurse. 


Cracked Ice in the Sick-room. 

Finely cracked ice, administered in a teaspoonful of champagne 
or brandy, has been the rallying point for many a sinking patient. 
Or the ice alone, finely crushed, so that it simply melts away in 
the mouth, trickling down the throat, rather than being swallowed 
as a draught, is a most useful stimulant. 

People who take cracked ice get the stimulus of ice upon the 
nerves of the mouth and tongue, and not flooding by water of the 
feeble throat and stomach. 

The uses of cracked ice in cholera cases are familiar to some. 
It is possible that with hot water bags at the feet, hot mush 
poulti¢es on the stomach and a constant diet of cracked ice no 
further treatment might be needed to complete acure. Nursing 
skill counts for much, and every womar should have as much 
knowledge of it as will be sufficient to keep patients from sliding 
down hill until the proper officials arrive.—PAiladelphia Ledger. 
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SELECT HOUSEHOLD MISOELLANY. 


CANDIED CITRON AND ORANGE PEEL. 

Investigation shows that the genuine citron of commerce has 
not been grown in Florida, hence no satisfactory results have been 
obtained in trying to make a merchantable article from our fruit. 
Lately Mr. Van Deman, pomologist of the department of agricult- 
ure, has taken steps to have the pure citron introduced into the 
United States, both into Florida and California. Concerning the 
method of candying citron and orange peel, as practiced at Leg- 
horn, Italy, an English consul gives the following description : 

The fruit used for this purpose are nearly all brought from Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, and some citron comes from the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean. Before being shipped the fruit is 
halved and placed in casks filled with fairly strong brine. 

The first process to which it is then subjected is the separation 
of the fruit from the rind. This is done by women, who, seated 
round a large vessel, take out the fruit, skillfully gouge out the 
inside with a few rapid motions of the forefinger and thumb, and 
throwing this aside, place the rind unbroken in a vessel alongside 
them. The rind is next carried to large casks, filled with fresh, 
cold water, in which it is immersed for between two and three 
days to rid it of the salt it has absorbed. 

When taken out of these casks, the rinds are boiled with the 
double object of making them tender and of completely driving 
out any taste of salt that may still be left in them. For this pur- 
pose they are boiled in a large copper caldron, for a time varying 
from one to two hours, according to the quality of the fruit and 
the number of days it has been immersed in brine. When re- 
moved from this caldron, the peel should be quite free from any 
flavor of salt, and at the same time be sufficiently soft to absorb 
the sugar readily from the syrup in which it is now ready to be im- 
mersed. 

The next process to which the rind is subjected is that of a slow 
absorption of sugar by fresh fruit, which in order to be thorough, 
must be slow, and not only slow, but also gradual ; that is to say, 
the fruit should be at first treated with a weak solution of sugar, 
which may then be gradually strengthened, for the power of 
absorption is one which grows by feeding. 

The fruit has now passed into the saturating-room, where on 
every side are to be seen long rows of immense earthenware 
vessels, about four feet high and two and one-half feet in extreme 
diameter, in outline roughly resembling the famed Etruscan jar, 
but with a girth altogether out of proportion to their height, and 
with very short necks and large open mouths. All the vessels are 
filled to the brim with citron and orange peel in every state of ab- 
sorption—that is to say, steeped in sugar syrup of about eight 
different degrees of strength. This process almost always occu- 
pies eight days, the syrup in each being changed every day, and 
with vessels of such great size and weight, holding at least half a 
ton of fruit and syrup, it is clearly easier to deal with the syrup than 
with the fruit. To take the fruit out of one solution and to place it 
into the next stronger, and so on throughout the series, would be a 
very tedious process, and one, moreover, injurious to the fruit. In 
each of these jars, therefore, there is a fixed wooden well, into which 
a simple hand suction pump being introduced, the syrup is pumped 
from each jar daily into the adjoining one. A slight fermentation 
next takes place in most of the jars; but this, so far from being 
harmful, is regarded as necessary, but is not allowed to go too far. 

There is yet another stage, and that perhaps the most important, 
through which the peel has to pass before it can be pronounced 
sufficiently saturated with sugar. It is now boiled in a still 
stronger syrup of a density of 40 degrees by the testing tube, and 
this done in a large copper vessel over a slow coke fire, care being 
taken to prevent the peel adhering to the side of the vessel by 
xently stirring with a long paddle-shaped ladle. This second boil- 
ing occupies about an hour. Taken off the fire, the vessels are 
carried to a large wooden trough, over which is a coarse, open-wire 
netting. The contents are poured over this and the peel dis- 
tributed over the surface of the netting, so that the syrup—now 
thickened to the consistency of treacle—may drain off the surface 
of the peel into the trough below. The peel has now taken up as 
much sugar as is necessary. 

Next comes the final process, the true candying or covering the 


surface of the peel with a layer of sugar crystals, which is seen on 
all candied fruit. ‘fo effect this a quantity of crystallized sugar— 
at Leghorn the same quality of sugar is used as is employed in the 
preparation of the syrup—is dissolved in a little water, and in this 
the now dried peel, taking off the wire netting, is immersed. The 
same copper vessels are used, and the mixture is again boiled over 
a slow fire. A short boiling will suffice for this last process, and 
the sugar upon cooling will form its natural crystals over the. 
surface of the fruit. Poured off from these vessels, it is agaia 
dried upon the surface of the wire netting, as before described. 

The candying is now complete, and the candied peel is ready 
for the packing-room, to which it is carried in shallow baskets. 
In the packing-room may be seen hundreds of boxes, of oval 
shapes and of different sizes, for each country prefers its box-s 
to be of a particular weight, Hamburg taking the largest, of 15 and 
30 kilogrammes, the United States of America preferring smaller, 
of 10 and 12 kilogrammes, while England takes the smallest, of 5 
kilogrammes, and one containing about seven English pounds.— 
Jacksonville(Fla.) Times-Union. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOKING BY GAS. 

The utility of gas as the heat-supplying agent for culinary opera- 
tions, is so great as compared with other kinds of fuel, that the 
wonder is not that it has come to be so largely used for that pur- 
pose, but that it has not acquired a still more prominent position. 
Any one who compares the best and most approved kinds of gas 
apparatus, as intended either to effect the entire course of the day’s 
requirements, or for special purposes, such as heating water, broil- 
ing meat, fish, etc., with apparatus for effecting similar operations, 
but depending upon coal or coke as the fuel, can but be im- 
pressed with the practical importance of the following considera- 
tions : 

First—The gas is delivered directly at the burner where it is to 
be used, whereas other fuels either have to be fetched from the 
yard or are delivered at the door or into the cellar of the consumer. 
The gas requires no attention beyond regulating the tap as re- 
quired, but the coal or coke must be attended to at regular inter- 
vals by being stirred up and the periodical replenishing of the fire. 
The coal or coke fire must be lighted up to start with—an opera- 
tion that always requires some time, besides being occasionally un- 
successful. A little inattention to put on coal when required, etc., 
may result in the temporary failure of the apparatus, which must 
lie by for atime until the proper heat is again obtained. Such 
failures are very apt to occur just at a time when the effects are 
likely to be of considerable inconvenience. The gas can be lit up 
the moment before it is wanted and turned off as soon as the opera- 
tion is complete. This may be done once or a hundred times a 
day and the consumption thus exactly proportioned to the work 
done. 

Second—Gas is reliable, being ready for use the moment it is lit, 
and not only continues burning without attention, but its combus- 
tion is complete, and nothing remains behind to be removed. Solid 
fuels, however, give trouble by imperfect combustion, resulting in 
the formation of soot and smoke, and by the ash or incombustible 
residue, which not only accumulates at the bottom of the grate and 
must be regularly removed, but also leads to the formation of a 
cloud of dust each time the fire is stirred up. The smoke and dust 
are the cause of much difficulty and unpleasantness and expense, 
while the operations of removing the ashes and soot are dirty and 
unpleasant. 

Third—The temperature afforded by the consumption of gas can 
be regulated toa nicety that is unattainable by any other means. 
With gas apparatus water may be either kept just below the boil- 
ing point, caused to boil gently or furiously, and maintained at that 
degree for many hours at a stretch; toast can be prepared, chops, 
etc., broiled at a moment’s notice, as effectually as before a clear 
fire that cannot be obtained under an hour or two; only in the gas 
oven can the saying “done to a turn” be realized in fact. Meat 
may be underdone, average or well done, according to taste, and 
in any case equally as regards all parts of the joint, a result that 
cannot be guaranteed by any other means. On account of this 
delicacy of regulation, a very little experience enables the cook so 
to adjust the gas burners at the commencement, that the opera- 
tions will be finished at the proper time without further care or at- 
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tention. 
there is no occasion to baste the joints (an operation rendered nec- 


The temperature being equable in all parts of the oven, | 


| 
| 


essary in order to counteract the effects of the excessive tempera- | 


ture to which they are exnosed in the ordinary coal rane) or to 


When the car is unloaded a stick is stuck in the topmost melon 
of that pile, bearing a card, stating the number of melons, the road 
which they came in on, the consignee and the shipper. From 
the melons arc transferred to the hold, or rather lower 


thece nitec 


“turn” cakes or pastry. The mishap of the occasional spoiling of | deck of the vessel. At high tide the port-holes come up exactly 


viands by oven cooking is entirely avoided. The command of 
temperature enables joints to be nicely “ browned,” if desired, and 
that without the risk of charring or scorching. ‘These considera- 
tions have led to the extensive adoption ot gas-cooking stoves, 


especially in England, by factory hands, artisans and small trades 


men. The housewife is able to conduct her operations without 
soiling her hands. She arranges the requirements for dinner; at 
the fixed time sets the stove to work, goes about her household or 


business employment, and returns after an hour or two to find 


everything properly cooked. The gas stove not being exposed to 

smoke, soot or dust, the amount of labor necessary to keep it prop- 

erly clean and fit for use is much less than with the coal fire. 
Many of these advantages are peculiar to the use of gas as com 


pared with liquid or solid fuel, and have led to the introduction of 
gaseous fuel for many purposes in arts and manufactures, such as 


for melting steel, iron and other metals. Ina country like ours, 
where the housekeeper frequently has to attend herself to the cui 
sine, the gas stove is a god-send, and in the Eastern towns, where 
the product of the gas company is available and laid on to the 
premises, it is even more so—the great heat of the summer render- 
ing cooking sometimes almost a torture, which in a great measure 
can be obviated by the use of gas, which is turned on at the mo- 
ment it is wanted, and the heat got rid of the moment the cooking 


is finished.— San Francisco News Letter. 


SYPHONS, SODA AND SHRUB. 

The introduction of the syphon has made a revolution in sum- 
mer potables. It is now possible to procure the most delicious 
soda water for home use. A syphon of this water kept in the ice- 
box, and added to any rich, home-made fruit syrup will make, ina 
nonce, a refreshing summer drink. 

There is no better home drink, however, than old-fashioned 
raspberry shrub. Cover six quarts of black-cap raspberries with 
good cider vinegar. Let them stand 24 hours. At the end of this 
time, squeeze the vinegar and fruit through a cloth, and add six 
quarts more of berries to the liquor. Let it then stand 24 hours 
more; squeeze it through a cloth and measure the liquid, allowing 
a pound of sugar for each pint. Let the sugar, vinegar and fruit 
boil up ro minutes, then bottle it and set away. 

Use a cup of this shrub in a quart pitcher of ice-water. A good 
shrub is made of both strawberries and blackberries, though neither 
is equal to the black-cap raspberries for this purpose. A delicate, 
refreshing, home summer beverage is made from a pint of currant 
juice, a quart of ice-water, with sugar added anda little nutmeg 
grated in. The syrup which is often left over after preserving 
pine-apple, peaches, raspberries, strawberries or any other fruit, 
should always be canned and set aside to be used with syphons of 
soda water. Nothing tastes more delicious in the mountains, 
woods or sea-side, than this home soda. These may be used also 
for water-ices, which are dignified throughout New England with 
the name of “sherbet,” although the genuine Oriental sherbet, 
cooled with snow, is as different an article from the water-ice as 
an Oriental pickled mango made from the fruit of the mango tree 
is from.the New Fngland housewife’s mango pickle made from 
the green muskmelons.—New York Tribune. 


IN WATERMELON TIME. 

There may be 4o cars waiting to be unloaded, and it is a 
sight to see the wharf-hands go at it. Three or four men are 
apportioned to each car. One has a big, oblong box on a pair of 
trucks, and the other two load in the melons, counting as they 
load. Twenty melons of the medium size fill the box, or 15 of the 
big ones. Each car-load of melons is deposited in a separate pile 
on the wharf. The truckman pushes his truck to the pile and 
rolls the melons out one at atime, so as_not to bruise them. 
Though handled quickly, and, apparently, carelessly, only a few 
are broken out of a car-load. The men do not believe in muzzling 


« the ox that treads out the corn, and it is needless to say they do 


not suffer for melons to eat. 


even with the wharf, and it is compartively easy work for the truck- 
men to shove their loads across the gang-plank to the lower 
deck. Itisn’t high water all day, though, and then the work is 
more difficult. It is hard work getting a load of 20 big melons 
down a steep incline. Fifteen or 20 men are stationed along the 
gangway and down into the hold, and as the truck comes along 
each one givesa lift as the truck goes down, and a push as it 
comes back up. Sometimes it is too steep for the trucks to be 
used, and an ingenious scheme takes its place. The gang-plank was 
thickly lined with pine straw, which had been packed in the cars 
with the melons, and 10 or 12 men were arranged on each side of 
the plank and down in the hold. The trucks were emptied at the 
top of the plank and the melons rolled down into the vessel, each 
man giving them a push as they passed him. The melons rolled 
to their destination like big green marbles. 

From 45,000 to 50,000 melons is a common shipment. The 
largest number ever carried, by a single ship, was 80,000, by the 
Nacoochee several years ago.— Savannah News. 


CANNING FRUIT. 
This table of the quantity of 


sugar needed to a quart of fruit is 
as reliable as could be given: 


oz, oz. 
Cherries, 6 | Peaches, 4 
Strawberries, 9 | Pine-apples, 6 
Raspberries, 4 Crab-apples, 8 
Lawton Blackberries, 8 | Green Gage Plums, 8 
Field Blackberries, 7 Whortleberries or Blueberries 4 
Quince, 10 | Pie-plant, II 
Quince and Sweet Apple, 7 Pears, ' 4to6 


Two tablespoonfuls of sugar is near enough to an ounce without 


| weighing. All the fruits on the list, with the exception of peaches 


and pears, may be cooked and seasoned in granite or porcelain- 
lined kettles, and while hot dipped out into the cans; these should 
first be partly filled with hot water, pouring it out of each one as you 
need the can. Ihave never had one break, and think.it much 
easier than “ fixing them up” in cold water to heat on the stove. 
The water put in should be as hot as one can bear the hand in. 

Be sure and have a can funnel, as this enables one to make haste 
and save time. These funnels have a flaring top, but taper only 
to the size of the can. The can should be filled about a third full 
of juice before putting in much fruit, as this will prevent small 
vacancies being left to fill with air and spoil the fruit. When the 
cans are nearly full take the handle of a tablespoon and press it 
down all around the inside of the can between the fruit and the 
glass. Be sure and have the juice run over a little when you put 
the coveron. After they have cooled, and you have tightened the 
covers, stand them up on the covers; and if no juice oozes out 
they will be safe to put away in a dark dry closet. Keep watch of 
them a few weeks, and if they do not ferment in that time they 
will keep for years —Country Gentleman. 


CONCERNING FOOD. 

We have, in the different varieties of food we eat, the phos- 
phates, the nitrates, and the carbonates. The first makes drain; 
the second makes done and muscle; the last makes fa¢. By analysis 
of the Zeading articles of food, we have the following results : 


Phos. Nit. Carb. Phos. Nit. Carb. 

parts. parts. parts. parts. parts. parts. 
Beef gives, 5 15 zo | Corn, I 12 72 
Mutton, 3 12 40 | Buckwheat, I 8 15 
Lamb, 3 12 35 | Barley, 3 17 10 
Pork, I 10 50 | Oats, 3 17 66 
Veal, 4 16 16 | Beans, 4 24 57 
Salmon, 7 20 10 Peas, 3 22 60 
Oysters, 2 10 10 | Rice, ¥% 6 80 
Codfish, 6 14 5 | Potatoes, % I 22 
Eggs, 5 16 ec | Turnips, 4% I 21 
Wheat, 2 15 69 | Cabbage, 3 20 46 
Rye, 2 I2 72 | Butter, c © 100 


—Hall's Journal of Health. 
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QureT Hours Quick W17TTeb. 


Crrry we 


FoR THE 


or THI EHOLD AND THF CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Prize 
262.—L!IFE ON THE FARM. 

Life on the farm may not be “ all poetry,” but the farmer and his 
family know that there are for them not a few pleasant, and, often- 
times delightful, experiences. Through this department of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING many Classes of society inexperienced in this pur- 
suit are now made acquainted with some of its delights. 

It was announced in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 135 that “ the 
author’s list of answers only would be accepted as prize winners,” 
but as there have been received those that are every way as worthy 
as his, unlike it only in the case of three or four words, it is entirely 
reasonable that they be given just consideration. 

Holding as closely as possible to the rule laid down, taking, of 
course, only complete lists, the list of Elizabeth D. Shepard of 
New Haven, N. Y., wins the First Prize—Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for one year; and the second list in order of merit is that sent by 
Lizzie P. McIntire of Washington, D. C., which is given the Second 
Prize—any one of the 10 bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

The names of plants in italics are from the author's list: 


*Mid summer’s (1)4a/e-oric, or winter’s fierce storms, 
The farmer by (2)omesty thrives ; 

The food for (3)Ays-sop-per, his wife quickly warms, 
And to please him in every way strives. 


He may not wed beauty, nor yet (4)ari-gold, 
But his wife’s (5)/«-/i~s ne’er will deceive him ; 

Her cheeks’ bright (6)carnation is not bought and sold, 
She’s the (7)fink of perfection, believe him. 


Their life is not always (8)vose-colored and bright, 
But they drive (9)cav-away when they may ; 

They retire for the night when the (10)s¢n-drops from sight, 
And arise with the coming of day. 


When (11)four-o'cl. ck strikes, he goes forth to his toil— 
While the (12)/arks pur-severingly sing— 

And with ardor engages in tilling the soil, 
And drinks from a (13)gourd at the spring. 


His wife, so trim (14)#g-ured, with joyousness rife, 
That the (15)da¢e of her birth we’ll not ask, 

She is still in the fair (16)morning-glory of life 
And may (17)¢iyme leave her there long to bask. 


The chickens and poultry are her special care, 
The (18)cow-s/ips toward home at her voice, 

The (19)cocks-comd, the hens come, the chickens are there, 
While they chatter, ‘“‘ Now (20)/e¢t-uce rejoice.” 


’Neath the old gable roof where is never a (21)/eeh, 
Although storms (22)4ee¢ against it so raw, 

With the greatest (23)ce/ery-ty, shelter they seek, 
Though the (24)/er”-iture’s nothing but straw. 


When the dark (25) ightshade-s fall and the birds seek their nest— 
As though greatest dis(26)aster would follow, 

They hover together in (27)sweet, eas-ful rest, 
Unheeding the flight of the swallow. 


Then the (28)£4/ox on a thousand hills patiently wait, 
And their sad eyes look most (29)me/on-choly, 

While their bells, unlike (30)¢rzmfet-vines, music create, 
And (31)feas-ful they look, and not jolly. 


The (32)sunflower now turns the same face at its close, 
To the sun, as it did at the daybreak,— 

The day’s at its close and the moon’s (33)cress-ent shows 
That (34)i--/ax they must hurry and hay make. 


To his cattle the farmer gives most thoughtful care, 
And in (35)stvaw-berries them in their bed, 

They stand while they (36)sage-ly look at him and stare, 
For the farmer’s the (37)wol/’s-bane and dread. 


He smiles with a (38)smz/-ax-cented by love— 
For who (39)cann-a beast love, yet beat it ? 
The merciful man, to his beast, so will prove, 

Another maltreat it 


His (41)pa/m is well hardened by !ong years of toil, 
He'd s(42)corm an effeminate life ; 

He (43)4erries his spade in the moist, loamy soil 
Which will (44)/:/y repay for his strife 


In midsummer'’s heat al! his (45)#ws4-ular strength 
He evokes, and is not (46)«//-atory, 

But (47)¢Arift-ly he works through the summer day's length 
While the (48)end-ive now reached of my story 


And the (49)sfecés in the bank, like the stock on the farm, 
Increase by the strength of the farmer's (s0)rye ght arm. 


Other names, mostly acceptable, offered by competitors, are: 


5. Thrift. 30. Cowslip Bells. 
10. Dew-drops, Red-drops. 31. Pine. 
14. Ash. 36. Slae. 
18. Chicorys (chick hurries), Catch- 37. Hydrangea, Meadow-rue. 
fly, Birds-eye. 40. May-apple. 
23. Hilary. 44. Balm, Beta, Peas, Holly, Ruta. 
26. Onion. 47- Cereus, Cherry, Sorrel, Spruce, 
27. Sweet-balm. Sedges. 


30. Heather-bells, Chinese Bells. 

Beside the prize-winners, these quick-witted ones answered this 
puzzle, the lists of the first two being nearly as good as that which 
took the second prize, some of the others following close in excel- 
lence: Dr. W. H. Danforth, Worcester, Mass., J. G. Shearer, 
Washington, D.C., Sarah J. Blanchard, Salem, Mass., Mrs. C. B. 
R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass., C. M. White, Whately, 
Mass., Mrs. J. W. Belt, Warrenton, Va., Mrs. E. F. Johnston, 
Tarentum, Pa., Mrs. E. F. Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. 
G. W. Volentine, New Douglas, IIl. 


OTHER PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 135. 
263.—CHARADE. 
Answer—Great Barrington (Mass.) 


264.—SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 
Answers—t. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.—Proverds xv: 17. 
2. Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and the 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood; so the forcing of wrath 
bringeth forth strife.—Proverds xxx : 33. 


265.—ANAGRAMS. 


Answers—1. We let V, Twelve. 
z. Thin tree, Thirteen. 
3. Fortune E, Fourteen. 
4. Fife net, Fifteen. 
5. Next is E, Sixteen. 
6. Seen Event, Seventeen. 
7. He tinge E, Eighteen. 
8. Ne tine ne, Nineteen. 
9. Netty W., Twenty. 


266.—CRYPTOGRAM. 
Answers—Longfellow. ‘“ Hymn to the Night.” 
“O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before.” 


267.—PROBLEM. 
Answer—The letters which spell the numbers. This is only an 
imitation of a puzzle which all may not have seen, beginning: 
“Twice nine of us are eight of us,” etc. 
KARIN. 
PI” TO BE SORTED. 
Answer—Constantinople. 


CoRRECT ANSWERS RECEIVED—To Nos. 263, 264, 266 and 268, 
from Mary Phayre, New York, and C. M. White, Whately, Mass., 
and to No. 264 from Sarah J. Blanchard, Salem, Mass. 


Your “ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted” is the most orig- 
inal and attractive puzzle department I ever saw. 


WARRENTON, VA. Mrs. J. W. B. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE GRADUATE. 

She was a little graduate; she’d read her essay 
sage; 

And told men how to govern in a bright, en- 
lightened age. 

She’d settled many a question and evolved con- 
clusions new; 

And now her “education,” as they call the 
thing, was through. 


But though so much of learning had been 
crammed into her head, 

She couldn’t for the life of her compound a loaf 
of bread. 

She stranded on plain doughnuts, and admitted 
with a sigh 

That she couldn’t make a pie-crust that would 
not absorb the pie. 


Now, we’ve volumes full of sageness, from the 
living and the dead, 

But things we’re really needing most are better 
pie and bread. 

Economic ideation may be proper in its place, 

But good cooking, lictle maiden, is much better 
for the race. 

— Unidentified. 


O WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POEM. 
O why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a swift-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scatter’d around, and together be laid: 

And the young and the old, and the low and the 
high, 

Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 

The husband that mother and infant who 
blessed— 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are 
by: 

And the memory of those who loved her and 
praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath 
borne, 

The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climb’d with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of his 
bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of 
heaven, 

The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower and the 
weed, 

That wither away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been, 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same stream, and view the same 
sun, 

And run the same course that our fathers have 
run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would 
think ; 

From the death we are shrinking from, they too 
would shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging to, they, too, would 
cling ; 

But it speeds from the earth, like a bird on the 
wing. 


They loved, but that story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorn’d, but the heart of the haughty is 
cold 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers 

will come ; 
They joy’d, but the voice of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died—ay! they died; and we things that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage 
road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain, 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the 
dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud— 

O why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


— William Knox. 


WOMAN’S WORLD. 
With many a turn my steps I take, 
In many a crook and crevice, 
And many a biscuit I must bake 
For Maud and me and Levis. 
I sweep, I dust, I cook, I rise 
Up in the morning éarly, 
I wash the breakfast dishes, and 
I churn, and dress the baby; 
I make the dust and dry leaves fly 
Against my new broom fairly, 
I chatter, chatter as I go, 
Because I rest so rarely ; 
‘* For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever, ever, 
I go on forever.” 


I move about and in and out, 
While here the chickens feeding, 
And here and there at a hawk to shout, 
But little they are heeding. 
I walk, I run, I skip, I hop 
From one thing to another; 
I stop to dress a bruise or cut, 
For the children run to mother. 
Then to the garden I must go 
To see what work is needed, 
For plants must be set out, you know, 
And then they must be weeded. 
For men can’t stop, for they must go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 


I scrape the tray and “ put to rights’’ 
The dining-room and kitchen, 

I then go in my room to sew 
And try to do some stitching. 

I wonder if there is on earth 


No respite from our labors, 
No time to go and gossip some 
With pleasant, friendly neighbors. 
Before I end this piece of work, 
And try to think a little, 
I throw it down and run and make 
A fire, ’neath the kettle. 
For men must eat and go, you know, 
But women can go, never. 
Yes, men will come, and men will go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 


We work on forever. 
—Unidentified. 


DEAD FLOWERS. 
A tuft of mignonette, a withered rose! 
Numberless foolish hearts have treasured 
such ! 
Now, as I lift them from their long repose, 
They turn to dust and crumble at a touch, 
Poor flowers that meant so much! 


They meant—pure love and limitless belief 

In summer’s faithfulness, in sunny skies ; 

They mean—one lonely pang of silent grief, 

Just one true tear that in a moment dries, 
For even sorrow dies. 


So with the millions who have hoarded flowers; 
The frail love token lasts, the heart’s love 
goes. 
Man’s vaunted strength of woman’s boasted 
powers 
Are more ephemeral even than the rose, 
The frailest flower that blows! 


A withered rose, a tuft of mignonette ! 
How passing weak must be the human heart ! 
For these outlive even love, outlast regret, 
Abide even when grim pain, with blunt dart, 
Makes ready to depart. 


—Lippincott’s. 


THE LAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
DEAD. 

By the hut of the peasant where poverty weeps 
And nigh to the towers of the king, 

Close, close to the cradle where infancy sleeps 
And joy loves to linger and sing, 

Lies a garden of light full of Heaven’s perfume, 
Where never a tear drop is shed, 

And the rose and the lily are ever in bloom— 
’Tis the land of the beautiful dead. 


Each moment of life a messenger comes 
And beckons man over the way; 
Through the heart sobs of women and rolling of 
drums, 
The army of mortals obey, 
Few lips that have kissed not a motionless brow, 
A face from each fireside has fed, 
But we know that our loved ones are watching 
us now 
In the land of the beautiful dead. 


Not acharm that we knew ere the bound’ry 
was crossed, 
And we stood in the valley alone; 
Not a trait that we prized in our darlings is 
lost, 
They have fairer and lovelier grown ; 
As the lilies burst forth when the shadows of 
night 
Into bondage at daybreak are led, 
So they bask in the glow by the pillar of light, 
In the land of the beautiful dead, 
O! our loved, now dead, our beautiful dead, 


Are close to the heart of eternity wed ; 
When the last deed is doné and the last word 
is said 
We will meet in the beautiful land of the 


dead. 
—New York Graphic. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST 2, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKEEPiNnG to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE Note Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 


uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 


and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Our series on “The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” now drops its 
scrutiny of the head and face and grasps the hands. We venture 
the remark that no reader has followed this series thus far without 
being benefited, and certainly this opening paper on the hands 
will meet as cordial a welcome as those which have gone before. 

Sara Sedgwick’s paper on “Currants,” containing recipes sea- 
sonable and reliable, touches a topic in which the housewife is 
always interested. 

“ Some Forms of Coéperation” treats of a subject which is con- 
stantly coming before the progressive people of our country for 
discussion and experiment, and in the present article Ellen Bat- 
telle Dietrick gives interesting data and memoranda of that which 
has come under her observation and investigation. 

Pauline Adelaide Hardy has a unique sketch with the title of 
“Morning Glories,” in which that radiant flower furnishes the 
groundwork for a mixture of character-painting and moralizing. 

Mrs. F. R. Merry evidently does not believe in carrying any 
good thing to an unwarrantable and injurious excess, even in the 
scrubbing of floors and sweeping of carpets ; and she presents her 
views forcibly in “‘ Pizen Clean’ Women.” To many a poor toiler 
it is an article well worthy of perusal. 

“Appetizing Dishes” from the Boston Cooking School are 
always welcome, whether as described in these columns or dis- 
played in tempting array upon the table; and Dinah Sturgis, by 
the descriptions which she presents, indicates how the reality is to 
be attained. 

“Afternoon Receptions,” by Margaret Hyde, and “ A Few Sug- 
gestions About Shoes,” by Millicent, are among the more brief but 
not less interesting articles. 

“ The Staff of Life,” is another interesting record of experience, 
in which the author modestly withholds her name. 

Following these we have a page devoted to “ The Kitchen Ta- 
ble,” in which will be found something timely for every one. 

Those with an artistic turn of mind will be specially interested 
in the opening paper of a series on “ Decorative Painting,” by E. 
S. L. Thompson, in which detailed practical instructions are given 
for the guidance of amateurs. ; 

In her department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages,” Mrs. 
Campbell tells “ How td Start a Working Girls’ Club;” there is 
interesting correspondence on topics pertinent to the department, 
and the usual sampling of the “ Sayings and Doings of Women.” 

The original Verse comprises “The Mouse,” by Mrs. J. T. 
Greenleaf; “ Blind,” by A. K.; “ When the Sun Goes Down,” by 
Mortimer C. Brown; “ What the Postman Brings,” by Isadore 
Baker; “To a Potato,” by Mary Walpole Wood; “Summer 
Rain,” by W. B. Cossitt; and “ August Pictures,” by Helen 
Chase—a rich gathering, and sufficiently varied to meet the taste 
and the mood of every reader. 

So much for the special productions of our little army of con- 
tributors, who are always on the alert to bring to the larder some- 
thing new and tempting. In addition, there are all the editorial 
departments, familiar as household words, which will prove as 
complete as usual. 

The “ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” page gives the details 
of the “ Life on the Farm ” puzzle, No. 262, as announced in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, No. 135, with the names of the prize winners, and 
the story of the successful competitors. 

The “ Page of Fugitive Verse” has President Lincoln’s favorite 
poem, ““O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” which 
many of our readers will be glad to have in form for preservation. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


DIETETIC VALUE OF FISHBALLS. 


The fried fishballs or the brown bread and baked beans of New 
England are found to contain nearly the right proportions of 
nutrients required to maintain an adult workingman in proper con- 
dition, according to Voit’s standard. The pease porridge, sea- 
soned with savory herbs, in which a little bit of pork is stewed, is 
also consistent with that standard, as are the hog and hominy of 
the Southern negro, in the proportions in which it is served—one 
peck of meal to three and one-half pounds of bacon for a week’s 
supply.—Mew York Grocer. 


STALE BREAD. 


It is generally supposed that the fact that bread grows stale 
arises from the bread becoming actually drier by the gradual loss 
of water; but this is not the case. Stale bread contains almost 
exactly the same proportion of water as new bread after it has be- 
come completely cold. The change is merely in the internal 
arrangement of the molecules of the bread. A proof of this is, 
that if we put a stale loaf into a closely covered tin, expose it for 
half an hour or an hour to a heat not exceeding that of boiling 
water, and then allow it to cool, it will be restored in appearance 
and properties to the state of new bread.—Chatter. 


PAPER-SHELL CLAMS. 

Of long clams, or paper-shells,as some term them, there are 
several varieties. For these there is also a ready market, but the 
choicest kinds never find their way to the New York dealers, as 
not enough are dug to supply the home demand. When long clams 
are dug for shipment to New York, the clammer goes toa bar 
which falls bare at low tide, and digs the ground over with a gar- 
den fork, having a boy to pick them up. In this way from two to 
four bushels may be taken in a tide, and for them he gets a dollar 
a bushel. When he wants a mess for his own table he goes out to 
the extreme low water limit, and digs even then in water a foot deep. 
He can get no more than half a peck, and never offers them for sale. 
These clams are large, and sometimes weigh 18 ounces apiece. 
They are young and tender, and the sweetest morsel, when prop- 
erly cooked, that a man ever laid on his tongue. The clam catch 
is estimated at 75,000 bushels a year. The best time to go clam- 
ming is after a heavy west or northwest wind, for then the tide falls 
very low and new grounds may be reached. At Guilford, after a 
northwest storm, many of the workmen leave the foundry and shops, 
and lose half a day’s time to get a small mess of the delicious bi- 
valves. Summer visitors hire cheap cottages, dig up the clams, on 
which they largely live, and then go back to the city and brag how 
cheaply they can live at the sea-side.—Mew York Sun. 


NAPKINS AND ICE-CREAM. 


It would be interesting to know why the proprietors of ice- 
cream saloons in this city think it unnecessary to supply a napkin 
with each plate of cream. There seems to be a graduated scale 
of prices at the ice-cream saloons at some point on which it is 
decreed that a napkin shall go with the refresnment served. Plain 
ice-cream is unaccompanied by a napkin. Ice-cream and cake do 
not seem to require that a napkin should be served with them, but 
when the point onthe scale of prices is reached which represents 
ice-cream, cake and strawberries,a napkin is thrown in. This 
would look as if there were a nice calculation as to the cost of 
laundry work, and the determination of the particular point in the 
prices of the orders given which will cover the cost of the luxury 
represented by a napkin. 

Right here we want to insist that a napkin is not a luxury, but a 
necessity. Old-fashioned playgoers who remember E. L. Daven- 
port’ in the character of Bill Sykes will recall the cold-blooded 
manner in which he wiped his mouth upon the table-cloth which 
the domestic and immortal Nancy had laid, and we fancy that 
there were few who saw the suggestive action that were not ina 
measure prepared for the crime which Bill subsequently com- 
mitted. Nowadays even people in the Bill Sykes walk of life do 
not wipe their mouths upon their Nancies’ table-cloths. At all 


events there is no occasion for their doing so, and certainly such 
behavior in a public ice-cream saloon would not be countenanced.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


AN ONION TART. 

It seems that the favorite native viand of the Hon. William 
Walter Phelps, our Minister at Berlin, is an onion tart. The onion 
tart is, properly, a product of Southern Germany, and people else- 
where affect to disdain the delicacy—in fact, since Prussia’s as- 
cendency, those dishes which other folk have always regarded as 
essentially German have gradually passed out of favor. Upon Mr. 
Phelps’ table, in his private room in the United States Legation at 
Berlin, there is, exposed to the view of the favored few, the follow- 
ing tribute to the eminent diplomat’s favorite viand : 

Of tarts there be a thousand kinds— 
So versatile the art— 

And, as we all have different minds, 
Each has his favorite tart; 

But those which most delight the rest, 
Methinks should suit me not ; 

The onion tart doth please me best— 
Ach, Gott! mein lieber Gott! 

Where but in Deutschland can be found 
This boon of which I sing? 

Who but a Teuton could compound 
This sui generis thing? 

None with the German frau can vie 
In arts cuisine, I wot, 

Whose summum bonum breeds the sigh : 
“Ach, Gott! mein Lieber Gott! 

You slice the fruit upon the dough, 
And season to the taste, 

Then in an oven (not too slow) 
The viand should be placed; 

And, when ’tis done, upon a plate 
You serve it piping hot— 

Your nostrils and your eyes dilate— 
Ach, Gett! mein lieber Gott! 

lt sweeps upon the sight and smell 
In overwhelming tide, 

And then the sense of taste, as well, 
Betimes is gratified ; 

Three noble senses drowned in bliss, 
I prithee tell me what 

Is there beside compares with this— 
Ach, Gott! mein lieber Gott! 

For, if the fruit be proper young, 
And if the crust be good, 

How shall they melt upon the tongue 

‘ Into a savory flood ! 

How seek the Mecca down below, 
And linger round that spot, 

Entailing weeks and months of woe— 
Ach, Gott! mein lieber Gott! 


If Nature gives men appetites 
For things that won’t digest, 

Why let them eat whatso delights, 
And let her stand the rest! 

And though the sin involve the cost 
Of Carlsbad, like as not, 

Tis better to have loved and lost— 
Ach, Gott! mein lieber Gott ! 


Beyond the vast, the billowy tide, 
Where my compatriots dwell, 
All kinds of victuals have I tried— 

All kinds of drinks, as well; 
But nothing known to Yankee art 
Appears to reach the spot 
Like this Teutonic onion tart— 
Ach, Gott! mein ligber Gott ! 


So, though I quaff of Carlsbad’ s tide 
As full as I can hold, 

And, for complete reform inside, 
Plank down my horde of gold. 

Remorse shall not consume my heart, 
Nor sorrow vex my lot, 

For I have eaten onion tart— 
Ach, Gott! mein lieber Gott ! 
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